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FRANK: 
A SEQUEL TO EARLY LESSONS. 



<< Here is mamma, alone \ and settled at her 
tambour frame, Mary ! How happy !" cried 
Frank. '' Now we can talk to her about it as 
ranch as we please. Mamma, may I read you 
thisr . 

^* Yes, and welcome, ' my dear, while I am 
working ; but I am afraid 1 shall soon have done. 
"What is the book, my dear ?" 

'' Mamma, it is a short account of the life of 
the author." 

" What author, Frank ?" 

*' I do not know his name, ma^am, it says only 
the author of this book ?" 

« What book, my dear r* 

'* The book I brought home the other night 
from the gardener's ; the book from which his- 
son learnt how to make the sun-dial. Oh, ma'atfl, 
do not look into that part, that is too d^cult»" 

"We cannot understand that," said Mary, 
" that is about * tables of falling bodies,^ and ter- 
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rible things. But it is this ' Short Account of the 
Life of the Author y* which Frank is going to read 
to you, ma'am." 

*' Mamma, 1 will tell you part, and read only 
what 1 like best,^" said Frank. ^* The beginning 
tells only that the man was born somewhere, I 
forget where." 

'* He was bom in a low station, I know," said 
Ifary ; " but I do not recollect exactly where." 

** Well, nevermind," continued Frank ; "but 
you must know that he was at first very poor." _ 

'* He was originally a peasant boy, mamiha, 
and you shall hear all that he did." 

*' But first tell me his name," said Frank's mo- 
ther. 

** His name, ma'am ; thatl really do notknow," 
said Frank. 

" What, not know the name of the man, whose 
life yon have been reading." 

" No, mamma, he never once tells his name in 
bis whole life," said Frank. " You may look it 
over yourself, mamma, every page. 1 have 
lopked it over twice.'* 

<* And 1 too," said Mary, " and I do not think 
you ivill find it. It does not tell even the name 
of his father or mother." 

" Pray look and try if you can find it, mamma," 
eaid Frank. 

• His mother looked^t the tftlepage, and points 

ed to the name of the author — James Ferguson. 

'< You have found it, mamma, after all ! I thought 

1 had looked thoroughly ; but I did not begin at 

ti^e very beginning you will say ; next time I 
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really will look even at the titlepage. But now 
let me go on. 

^* This James Ferguson^s father was very poor, 
and had a large family, and he was obliged to 
work all day ; but whenever he had any time he 
taught some of his children to read and write* 
He had not leisure, however, at first to teach 
James, and James learned by listening, while his 
father was teaching his elder brother to read his 
catechism.*' 

*• Now read on here, Frank," sard Mary,«« lest 
you* should forget to tell about ike old woman.*' 

Frank read what follows from Ferguson's life. 

'< * Ashamed to ask my father to instruct me, 
I used, when he and my brother were abroad, to 
take the catechism and study the lesson, which 
he had been teaching my brother ; and when any 
difficulty occurred I went to a neighbouring old 
woman, who' gave me such h^p as enabled me 
to read tolerably well, before my father had 
thought of teaching me.' " 

** Dear good old woman I" said Mary, 

** ' Sometime after he was agreeably surprised 
to find me reading by myself ; he thereupon gave 
me farther instruction, and also taught me to 

^ write.' 
- ** I will miss the grammar school," said Frank, 
** for I am sure that will not interest you ; but I 
must go on here." 

«' * My taste for mechanics arose from an odd 
accident When about seven or eight years of 
age, a part of the roof of the house b^g decayed, 
my ^ther, desirous of mending it, applied a lever 
to raise tt to its former situation ; and to my gteat 
A 2 
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astoDishment I saw him lift up the ponderous roof 
as if it had been a small weight. I attributed 
this at first to a degree of strength, that excited 
my terror as well as wonder ; but thinking far- 
ther of the matter, I recollected thai he had ap-r 
plied his strength to that end of the lever which 
was farthest from the prop ; and finding oa inqui- 
ry that this was the means by which the seeming . 
wonder was efiected, I began making levers , 
which 1 then called bars.'" 

Frank's father now came into the room to look 
for some papeis, and stood still to listen to what 
they were reading. 

♦* Papa," said Frank, '^ I understand all this as 
well as the man did ; because we read a great 
while ago to mamma, in Sandford and Merton, the 
account of the boy's using the lever to move the 
great snow-ball, which they could not roll without 
it. And that very day you were s6 good, papa, 
as to call me to look at one of the workmen, whq 
was using a lever to move a heavy root of a tree. 
How pleasant it is to find in a book what puts us 
in mind of things lye have seen and heard, and 
quite understand." 

" Very true," said Mary ; ^' but now will yoU 
go on with the book, Frank, because 1 want Iola 
come to the little knife, and then to the woodenV 
watch?" 

*' Oh, my dear," said Frank, •* don t tell all be- 
forehand. Let m6 tell of the stars first." 

'' * I was rather too young and weak for hard 
labour, my father put me out to a neighbour to, 
Veep ^ep, wl^ch I continued to do for some** 



years, and in that time I bepn to study tbe stars' 
in the night.' 

, " How happy he must ha?e b^en l" said 
Frank. 

'* ' In the daytime I amused myself by making 
models of n^ills, spinning wheels, and such other 
things as 1 happened to see.' " 

** i wiijb, Frank) that you could do the same !" 
said Mary. 

" Oh, papa^ I am sorry you are going away,'* 
said Frank, ** cannot you stay while I "read aboqt 
the bl^inket and the stars ?" < 

*M am sorry I cannot, my dear, 9s there is ^ 
inan waiting for me on business." 

" Then, mamm^, I will g<y on to you. 

^* * I then went to serve a considerable farmer 
in the neighbourhood, whose name was James 
Glashan. I found him very kind and indulgent ; 
but he soQp observed, that in the evening!^, when 
my work was over, I went iftto the field with a 
blanket over me, lay down on my back, and 
strelched a small thread, with small bea^ upon 
it, at arm's length, between my eye and the stars, 
sliding tbe beads upon it till they hid such and 
such stars from my eye, in order to take the ap- 
parent distances from one another; and then 
laying the thread down on a paper, 1 marked the 
stars thereon by the beads, according to their re- 
spective positions, haying a candle by me. My 
master at first laughed at me ; but when I ext 
plained iay meaning to him, he encouraged me 
to go on ; and that I might make fair copies in the 
day-time of what I had done in the night, he of- 
ten worked for me himself. I shall always hay^ 
a respect Yor the memory of that m^n.' 
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" To be sure,'* said Frank, " or you would 
have been horribly ungrateful, Mr. James Fei^- 
son. Do you know, mamma, this uncommon 
master, as he calls him, used often to take the 
thrashing flail out of his hands, that he might 
have time for his pleasant employment.'^ 

Frank's mother joined with him in liking this 
uncommon master very much ; but she said, 
*' that she had now unfortunately done her work, 
and that she must go away ; but," added she, 
^M am glad you have such an entertaining 
book." 

** But, mamma, it is double entertainment when 
I am reading it to you, an4 talking to you about 

it," 

" Frank can go on reading while you are tak- 
ing your work out of the frame, may not he, 
mamma ?" said Mary. 

*' Very well, then, mamma, let me just tell 
you," said Frank, *' all this Ferguson did when 
he was a boy ; he made a globe himself out of a 
block of wood, turned it, finished it in three 
w^ks, covered it with paper, and painted and 
divided it all rightly ; and mamma, besides this 
globe of the earth, and besides I do not know how 
many little windmills, and watermills, he made a 
wooden watch, that went, mamma ! and^— " 

*< Now comes the great wonder l" said Mary. 

" Hush ! my dear Mary, I must just read to 
you, mamma," said Frank, '< about the ffentle- 
man on horseback showing him a watch &r the 
first time." 

<* I should like to hear it very much, my dear,*' 
laid Frank's mother. " But now I really have 
ir things to do^ and I muU go." 



Fraok pursued her from room to room with 
the book, reading at every ioteryal when he 
could be heard." 

'* ' I thanked the gentleman, and toM him, that 
I understood the thing very weU. I then tried 
to make a watch with wooden wheels, and made 
the spring of whalebone ; but found that I c^uld 
not make the watch go, when^ the balance wai 
put on, because ' " 

Frank skipped the cause, which he thought 
either too difficult for his mother or himself to 
understand, and he went on— 

*" I enclosed the whole in a wooden ease, very 
little bigger than a bre^tkfast tea-cup,' " 

"Oh I now comes tte misfortune!" cried 
Mary. 

By this time Frank had followed his mother 
without well knowing where, through bedcham* 
ber, and dressing room,^ and passage, till at last 
she was at the head of the back staircase, and he 
saw her descending, 

" Where are you going, now, mamma ?" 

*' Down stairs to the housekeeper's room, my 
dear,' said she. 

'* May we come with you, mamma ?" 

** No, my dear, certainly not, 1 cannot listen 
to you and to Mrs. Catherine at the same time." 

«* Well, then, I will finish the misfortune for 
you as you go down stairs, ma'am. '^ He read 
on as loud and as fast as he could — 

" * A clumsy neighbour one day looking at ray 
watch, happened to let it fall, and turixing hastily 
to pick it up set his foot upon it, and crushed it 
9II to pieces, which so provoked my father, that 
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he was almost ready to beat the man ; and this 
discouraged me so mach that I never attempted 
to make such another machine again, especially 
as I was thoroughly convinced I could never 
make one that would be of any real use.' " 

'< But mammals quite out of hearing, Frank,'* 
said Mary. ^' What a pity to have waited all 
that, as she was going down stairs !" 

<* True, I will keep the rest for her diessing 
timej" said Frank. 

At her dressing time, Frank appeared again 
before his mother, with the same book in his 
hand : he read to her again the account of the 
breaking of the wooden watch, and had reason to 
be satisfied with her pity for the boy ; but he 
was not quite contented, because she agreed with 
Ferguson in being thorough))^ convinced, that he 
could never meke a watch that would be of any 
real use. 

Frank had formed an intention of attempting to 
make such a watch, and had seen a bit of whale- 
bone among Mrs. Catherine's treasures, which 
he thought would do for the spring. 

" Now, my dear Frank," said his mother, 
'* all this is very entertaining and ingenious ; but 
we must not neglect other things : 1 am ready to 
look at the < Stream of Time' with you, and to 
hear you read the Grecian history." 

Frank looked at the * Stream of Time' with 
fixed eyes, without well knowing what he saw, 
or what he heard from his mother, which she 
observing, rolled up the chart ; and Frank then 
opened the Grecian history, reading so fast, that 
it was clear he wanted only to get it over : he 
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even hurried and stumbled when he came to 
what he loved most, Leonidas in the streights. 

** My dear Frank," sud his mother, ** yon 
had better put ^own the book, and empty your 
head quite of Mr. Ferguson before you go on 
with Leonidas." 

Frank put down the book, and said, 

^* Thank you, mamma, I am thinking that I 
wish 1 had been bom a peasant boy, like Fer^ 
guson, that I might have learned every thing by 
myself, as he did, in a wonderful way, and that 
I might have surprised every body : how happy 
he must have been ! He taught himself vulgar 
arithmetic : mamma, what is vulgar arithmetic ?" 

" Common arithmetic, my dear." 

'< What ! addition, multiplication, subtraction, 
and division, which we have learned?'* said 
Frank. '* But then, mamma, it is no great glory 
to us to have learned these things : now it was 
wonderful for him ; and he was so happy, work- 
ing through all his difficulties. Oh, mother ! 
I wish I, was what is called in the book a self- 
taught genius." 

^* My dear," replied his mother, laughing, 
*' since you cannot be a sel^taugbt genius now^ 
you had better content yourself with being, if 
you can, a well-taught genius." 

" That 1 shall be, certainly," said Frank, 
** because you and papa teach me, and I am 
sure I am very much obliged to yait." But still 
Frank looked not quite happy. 

" To comfort you, Frank," said his mother, 
** I can tell you, that I do not believe one in ten 
of these self-taught persons ever distinguish 
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themselves in the worlds or excite that wonde):) 
or ohtain that glory, of which you are .so de- 
sirous/' 

'« But, mamma, I might have be^n that one in 
ten.'' 

«« True, my dearj after struggling through 
great difficulties." 

<< But that is what I should have liked of all 
things, mamma." 

*' Yet you do not seem to me particularly to 
like ^ven the little difficulties you do meet with,' ^ 
said his mother. 

«* What do you mean, mamma ?" 

** Don't you remember," said Maryj " Latiti 
grammar for one thing, and sums in division of 
pounds, shillings, and pence ?" 

'< But, my dear, those are not at all the sort of 
difficulties I mean." 

<< And yet," said his mother, *' those are some 
of the difficulties which your self-taught boy 
must have gone through, before he became mas^ 
ter of arithmetic and a Latin scholar, ipust not 
he?" 

" True t yes ; I did not think of that," said 
Fj^^nk. 

<< Besides, tiie self-taught genius has another 
disadvantage," said his mother. '* Often, for 
want of friends, and books to tell him what has 
been done, he wastes his time and ingenuity in 
iflventing What others have invented before him." 

*• That is true," said Frank. " I remember 
Ferguson thought he was the first penKm who 
had ever discovered the use of a lever, and a 
wedge, and a screw; and wrote a book about 
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them ; and was very much sarprised and dlsap* 
pointed to find, that nothing that he had written 
was new to any body.'* 

" Yes, poor man," said Mary. " Now you 
can't make such a mistake, Frank, for you have 
friends and books — " 

** Now that you have emptied your head, 
Frank," said his mother, '* let us go on with the 
Grecian history." 

Frank now read with attention. When the 
business of the day was finished he returned to 
his projects. His first project was to make a 
globe, such as Ferguson had made ; and he would 
have- it all painted and divided in right circles^* 
and ready, he said, by the time the engineer 
should come back, and this would surprise him 
delightfully. 

Frank recollected to have seen, behind some 
rubbish in the back-yard, a stone ball, which 
had once stood on the top of the pier of an old 
gate. He asked his father if he might have this ; 
and his father told him that he might, but that he 
could not guess what us^ he could make of it. 

" So much the better," thought Frank* 

With the help of levers Frank rolled the ball 
happily home ; and next it was to be cleaned, 
for it was covered with green stains, and spots 
of thick brown moss. The moss was scraped 
off by Mary with an oystersheli, but the stains 
could not be removed. Frank determined to 
coyer it with paper, through which he thou&;ht 
that they would not be seen. But it was no easy 
matter \6 cover it : Mary cut paper in all forms, 
aod pasted and pasted, and it crinkled and crink^* 

VOL. ir. ., B 
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led, and it never would lie smooth on the stone, 
nor would the quarters (as Frank called them,) 
the gores (as Mary called them,) join rightly. 

*' Ob, Frank ! it never, never will do," said 
Mary, after she had pasted at it till she was quite 
tired. 

Frank gave up the stone ball : he had just 
thought of something much better. This was a 
windmill, which, as Mary observed, would be 
useful to stick up in the garden to frighten away 
the birds. Frank had carpenter's tools, and had 
been used to work with them ; and he had wood, 
and nails, and all he wanted for his windmill ; he 
persevered, and really did make what the garden- 
er called a whirligig ; and it was put up in the 
garden, and frightened away the birds from one 
cherry tree for a whole day ; but the next day 
something was amiss with it ; the gardener said, 
one of th0 vanes, or leaves of the mill, had dropt 
out, and, in short, it fell to pieces. But still, as 
one scheme failed, another rose in Frank's 
imagination ; and hfi went on from one to another, 
pleased always with the last new idea, yet finish- . 
ing few ; for some he found impossible, some 
not sufficiently surprising, and almost all were 
too tiresome, he said, to be worth completing. 
But at last he formed a new grand project of an 
orrery, a machine, as he told Mary, by which, 
with the help of little balls representing the 
earth, sun, moon, and stars, he could show the 
motions of all the heavenly bodies. It was a 
bold undertaking, especially as he did not yet 
know half their motions : but these he could 
learn, he thought, as he went on with his work. 
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because there was a description and an engraving 
of an orrery in bis dear Mr. Ferguson's book. 
Frank prevailed upon his mother to lend him 
her round tambour frame, in which, luckily, 
there was no work ; he assured her that he 
would neither break nor injure it in any way ; 
and she wSs willing to trust him, because he was 
always very careful of what he promised not to 
spoil. 

" My dear Frank," said she, " I am glad you 
amuse yourself : and you will soon find out, by 
your own experience, what you can,* ancl what 
you cannot do : but you now give up too much 
time to these amusements ; you neglect and 
forget all that you had resolved to do and to learn 
of more useful things." 

Mary's eye turned consciously towards the 
** Stream of Time." She recollected, and so did 
Frank, that it had been quite disregarded, while 
he had been making the whirligig, and endea- 
vouring to make the globes : the Roman history, 
and the Grecian, and Scientific Dialogues too, 
with the marked passages that were to have 
been studied before the return of the engineer 
— all these bad been neglected. His lessons in 
writing, in arithmetic, had been ill attended to : 
the lists of the must wants and may wants of man 
and woman had been quite forgotten : in short, 
he had been so much devoted to his new schemes, 
that he had had no time, no thought for any 
thing else. 

'* It is all very true, mamma," .said he : '* but 
if you will only be so good as to lend me the 
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taiDbour«fraine, I will do all that I have resolved 
to do in time, and my project also." 

And he resolved that be would only worjk at 
his orrery everyday after he should have finished 
all more useful things. To this resolution he 
kept for three days : but he told Mary, that he 
found his head was always running upon his 
orrery, therefore he thought it best to finish 
that as soon as possible, and then he should be 
able to attend to better things. 

All day, except during the time when Mary 
was occupied with her lessons and^ier needle- 
work, she was assisting Frank. She had been 
working some tent-stitch for the covering of a 
stool ; und Frank borrowed from her several 
balls of various coloured worsteds, which he saw 
in her basket ; and he employed her in winding 
and unwinding these, making some larger, some 
smaller, to bring them, as he said, to the proper 
sizes, to represent the earth, sun, moon, and 
planets. How these were to be fixed, or made 
to turn, on long hat pins, or to be pulled or 
pushed round on circles of cap wire, with which 
his friend Mrs. Catharine had furnished him from 
her never-failing stores J we pretend not to 
describe, nor are we quite sure that Frank him- 
self understood. All we know is, that the 
evening came, and found Frank surrounded with 
tangled balls of worsted, some fastened on their 
pins, and on their circles, to the tambour frame ; 
but several of the planets rolling about the room, 
uncertain of th^ir destination. Meantime Frank's 
fingers were pricked and scratched in every 
direc^D, and the inside of Mary's were dyed 
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with streaks of ,red, blue, green, from the wind- 
ing of the worsted worlds. Mary's patience 
never failed wheu she was assisting Frank ; or, 
more difficult still, when she was reduced merely 
to standing by to look on at his work : she now 
refrained from making any noises of pity when 
things went wrong ; and after he begged her not, 
she never once repeated, '* Indeed, Frank, it 
never will do." 

But still it never would do ; and Frank, per- 
plexed and disappointed, was forced at last to go 
to bed His mother, wondering what he had 
been doing all day, gravely said to him, when he 
wished her a good night, 

•* Frank, you have not this day done any one 
of those useful things you had intended to do." 

** No, mamma," said Frank ; '* but 1 have 
been doing a verj ingenious thing ; exceedingly 
ingenious, mamma." 



Frank, we believe, was np before the lark in 
the morning, and he was obliged to work alone, 
for Mary could not come to him before breakfast. 
He was indefatigable in pulling to pieces and 
putting together again, changing and repaiHtog, 
coaxing And bungUng, till at last Mary knocked 
at the fioor. 

*' Wivit is the matter, Mary ?" cried F/ank,> 
going to the door. 

" Matter !" said Mary : ** why, what are you 
abosl^iny dear? It is just breakfast time ! Papa ^ 
iA qpQg for you." 
^ B 2 
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" My dear," said Frank, ** is it possible ? I 
thought I had an hour to come V 

" Well, well ; run down now and say your 
Latin." 

"Say it I oh, Mary 1" cried Frank, clasping 
his hands, ^' do you know I forgot to learn it ; I 
thought I should have time : oh, what shall 
I dot" 

"What shall we do, indeed!" said Mary, 
struck with the greatness of the immediate 
danger. 

" Oh, my resolution ! what will become of me 1" 
cried Frank. ** Oh, disgrace !" 

" Do not think of the disgrace, or of any thing, 
but take the grammar and Team it as fast as ever 
you can : you will have time while papa is at 
breakfast : you know he has the newspaper to 
read before be rings for the hoises." 

" Horses ! oh, 1 don't mind about the horses." 

♦•Well, never mind what you do not mind," 
cried Mary, speaking as fast as the words could 
come out of her mouth, " Here's the book — 
here's the place : tafke care, your feet are in a 
tangle of worsted." 

" Oh, my sun and moon ! Mary ! Mary !" 

'O^ever mind them, never mind them : come 
QUPi away out of the room : sk down here on 
.tw stair, and t will sit beside you to hear it when 
ytjji are ready." 
. * " Thank you. But no, no, I canno^get it^ 
3 whilp I am thinking that you are losing your 
■* breakfast" 
^ *< Never mind my breakfast, my dear.'* 
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** No, no, Mary, do not stay, or it'« all over 
with me ; 1 cannot get it if yoo stay." 

" Then I will go — I'm gone," said Mary, run- 
ning down stairs as quick as lightning. 

*' Mary," said Frank, calling to her orer the 
bannisters, '* Do not say a word about my orrery, 
or you will spoil the surprise." 

<< But what shall I say when papa and mamma 
ask me for you and your Latin ?*' 

" The truth, to be sure— that I forgot it." 

" A pretty thing to say I" thought Mary, slack- 
ening her pace as she crossed the hall. 

Frank had, by his regular practice for months 
past, acquired the power of turning his attention 
at once full and strong upon these Latin lessons, 
ancl he had learned to get by heart readily. He 
gave his soul to it, and he did learn this lesson 
now, in his utiaost need, in a surprisingly short 
time. 

*' Quick, indeed !" thoughtMary, as he entered 
the breakfsst room ; *' but I am afraid not well." 

She was frightened for him, when he laid the 
book confidently before his father : and while he 
was saying it, she sat with the untasted toa^t in 
her hand. Frank got through it all. 

*' Without missing one word !" said Mary, 
exultingly. 

Frank now took breath, and relieved himfclf 
by a good stretching of both arms. He had not 
yet sufficiently recovered from the agitation into 
whi^ he had been thrown, to begin to boast or 
triyw)h in his escape : he sat down to eat his 

^Tast, and did not even observe, till he had 
liflBone, the unusual «ileoce of bodi his father 
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and mother. But his father might be silent be- 
cause he was deep in the newspaper, Frank 
thought ; and his mother might be silent because 
she was intent upon her work. 

Frank, now primed by his breakfast, began a 
little boasting to Mary. 

*' Did not I get it quick, Mary? and well, 
too?" 

'* Yes ; but I hope you never will do so again," 
said Mary. 

*' What I not get rey lesson quick and well ?" 
said Frank, laughing. 

'* Oh, Frank !" said Mary, ** how soon you for- 
get danger." 

** Because I am a man, my dear : but you need 
not look so melancholy, Mary, 1 am only joking 
now, because I am happily over the danger ; but 
seriously 1 ivill never do so ag»iTi : I was near 
losing all ; but it's over now. Had not i better 
ring for the horses now ?" 

" No, Frank," said his mother, in a tone which 
somewhat checked Frank's rising spirits. Lay- 
ing aside the newspaper, his father now asked 
him, what could have tempted him to run this 
chance of** losing all ;" and how it had happened 
that he could have forgotten to learn his lesson 
till so late. 

** Papa," said Frank, *' will you be so good 
not to ask me, because 1 do not wish to tell you 
yet what 1 am about ; I want to surprise you with 
something that I know ydu will like." 

*' Jfou were very near surprising me^ith 
somethii^ that I should have disliked," s JBks 
father. *< I would rather^ iPrank, aayoqr^Hr 
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and friend, much rather, that you had the power 
of keeping to your resolutions, than that you 
made the most ingenious thing that ever >vas 
thought of by a boy of your age." 

'• But I thought you liked ingenuity so very 
much, papa ?" 

" I like ingenuity much, but resolution more." 

** So do I," said his mother. ** I have known 
an ingenious?, a very ingenious man, who, for 
want of resolution to do that which he intended, 
never finished during his whole life any one of 
the many ingenious things he began ; and from 
the same want of resolution broke all his pro- 
mises, ruined himself and his whole family, lived 
in misery, and died in disgrace." 

•* Oh, mother ! what a shocking picture I" 

** What a shocking reality!" said his father. 

" But, mammn," said Mary, ** you need not 
be afraid of Frank's wanting resolution ; only 
look at his bands," said she, opening one of 
Frank's passive hands, and showing the wounds 
which had been made by the pins and wires. 
Frank drew back his hand, as if ashamed to claim 
pity for such trifling hurts. 

*' My dear Mary, that is nothing ; they do not 
give me any pain." 

'* But they did give him pain yesterday," per- 
sisted Mary : " and all day he worked on, mam- 
ma, never minding even when the wounds were 
ever so much hurt by the worsted," 

" Oh, hush, Mary 1" cried Frank : «* do not 
say worsted — you will tell all." 

** But, mamma, surely he did not fly about 
^jfrom one fliing to another yesterday," said Mary ' 
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** he stuck to— I must not tell you what, all day 
long, and was at it very, very early this morning, 
and it was his eagerness to finish one thing, 
ma'am, that made him forget every thing else in 
the world, and almost brought him to— — " 

** Don't say disgrace," interrupted Frank ; 
'« I cannot bear that word." 

•* It is rather hard, I allow, Mary," said his 
mother, '* to reproach poor Frank at the same 
moment with two seemingly opposite faults, with 
his not finishing any thing, and with his being too 
eager to finish one thing. But there is a fault 
with which I can never reproach him — want of 
candour." 

Frank's countenance brightened, and he look- 
ed up full in his mother's eyes, grateful, and 
conscious that he deserved this. 

" Therefore I need only appeal to himself: he 
knows whetlier I accuse him justly or unjustly, 
when I say, that though he is all eagerness about 
a new thing, and perhaps intent upon completin|( 
a favourite project, yet for this he neglects and 
forgets what he had formerly intended : then 
some new fancy comes, and he sweeps away the 
old one all unfinished." 

** True, mamma, till yesterday ; quite true of 
all but my last project : 1 did certainly stick to 
my last." 

** Yes, my dear, because it was your last," 
said his mother : '* however, I Will not be hard 
upon you ; one day is a long trial for a boy of 
your age." 

** And a great piece of this morning," said 
Frank, *« recollect, mamma : and I would will- 
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ingly go on all day to-day, if 1 might ; but then 
you would say 1 did not keep my resolutions 
about attending to the useful things : jbo what 
can I do ?" 

** Cannot you abide by the determination you 
once made, to do the useful things, as you pro- 
properly call them, first, and at fixed hours, 
which is the surest way of doing them regularly, 
and then divert yourself as you please, after- 
wards, with your new or old projects ?" 

•* Mamma," said Frank, '« may I say one 
thing ?" 

" Yes, my dear," said his mother, smiling ; 
" and you have said so many already, that this 
question seems unnecessary." 

" Only make haste," said his father, " for this 
is growing rather long, and 1 have much to do." 

'* Only, papa, only, mamma," looking first at 
one and then at the other : '* I think what 1 am 
doing up stairs, my last project, is really as use- 
ful as any of those which you call useful things, 
because it has a great deal to do with astronomy, 
and is full as grand as any thing in Scientific 
Dialogues." 

** Possibly, my dear," said his father ; '* but 
you know of this we cannot judge till we see it." 

'^ Then," said Frank, making a great effort 
over himself, '' I will give up the surprise, and 
you shall see it : Mary, come with me, and we 
will bring it down," 

Frank ran up stairs, and returned, carrying 
into the room his mother's round tambour- frame, 
with Us two circular rims set in opposite direc- 
tions,"9nd hung round with divers balls of many 
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coloured worsteds, stuck with pins and circles, 
in an indescribable manner. Mary followed, 
holding the trains of the many-coloured balls ; 
and Frank looked back to beg her not to entan- 
gle the tails of his planets. 

" What have we here !'' said his father. 

"My orrery, father," said' Frank, setting it 
on the table before him, with such a sense x)f 
importance, that bis father could hardly refrain 
from laughing. However, Frank did not see 
this ; his father kindly struggled to keep the 
corners of his mouth in order ; and his mother 
looked on in silence, while Frank proceeded to 
point out his worsted earth, sun, moon, and pla- 
nets : that they were some of them far from 
moving rightly in, or on, or off their wiry orbits, 
Frank candidly acknowledged. 

** But now, papa, is not it worth finishing ?" 

"An orrery, sir!" said Mary, to whom the 
word was not yet quite familiar, and sounded 
very grand : *' an orrery, sir ! Only think, 
mamma,<of that ! all made by himself at his age ! 

when, as he told me yesterday, even Mr. • 

the man in the book, did not make an orrery till 
he was a great many years older ! — Worth finish- 
ing ! toy dear Frank ; to be sure papa will think 
it worth finishing : don't you, papa ?" 

" If it were possible to finish it," said his fa- 
ther. 

Nothing appeared to Frank more easy, till his 
father pointed out the defects, the deficiencies, 
the mistakes — in one word, the absurdities ; but 
he did not use that offensive word, he wa^ten- 
der of Frank's feelings for his wasted work? His 
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father, he saw, understood and commended eve- 
ry part that was ingenious, hut lamented that so 
much ingenuity was used in vain. To finish it, 
to make any part of it exact or useful, to make 
it any thing hut a child's hungling, falling- to- 
pieces toy, it»would, as candid Frank was soon 
made to perceive, he necessary to possess a 
knowledge of astronomy, which he had not yet 
acquired. But still Frank urged, that though he 
did not know such and such necessary lyings, yet 
he knew where to find ihem in Scientific Dia- 
logues, or in Mr. Ferguson's own receipt, as he 
called it, for making an orrery. Frank ran for 
the book, to show and consult his father; and 
though hh father was in a hurry to he gone, he 
staid to enter into the schemes and counsels of 
his little son. Mary crept close to him, for she 
loved him very much. 

** Well, papa," said she, " what is your advice 
to Frank ?" 

** My first advice to you, Frank," said his fa- 
ther, '* and indeed the condition upon which I 
now stay and give up my time to you, is, that 
you abide steadily by whatever resolution you 
DOW make, either quite to finish, or quite to give 
up this orrery. If you choose to finish it, you 
must give up, for some time, reading any thing 
entertaining or instructive; you must give up 
arithmetic and history." 

'* And the Stream of Time, and the lists," 
sa^id Marv. 

" E^ry'thing," said his father,.** to this one 
object of making an orrery; and when made, as 
well as you possibly could, with my assistance, 
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make it, observe, your orrery will only be what 
others have made repeatedly before. It is not 
an invention that. will surprise any body that has 
sense or knowledge ; and to surprise ignorant 
people, or fools, I suppose you would disdain. 
It might, perhaps, be a wonder that master Frank 
made it at master Frank^s age ; but then master 
Frank will grow older, and when, or how, or 
why he made this orrery, few, when he grows 
to be a man, will know or care : but all will see 
whether he has the knowledge which is neces- 
sary for a man and a gentleman to possess. Now 
choose, Frank." 

*' Father,*' said Frank, *' I choose to give up 
the orrery, since I cannot finish it now, without 
giving up every thing else." 

As he spoke, Frank seized his orrery. ''Ma- 
ry, bring your work-basket, my dear," said he. 

And she brought it ; and he pulled off one by 
one, deliberately, the worsted sun, moon, earthy 
and stars, and threw them into the basket which 
Mary held. Mary sighed, but Frank did not 
sigh. He was proud to give his father a proof 
of his resolution : and when he looked around, 
he saw tears, but they were tears of pleasure, 
in his mother's eyes. His father shook hands 
with him,- and said, 

** This gives me ploasurc, Frank ; Ihis pays 
me for giving up my time to you." 

** But you are not sufp yet, papa," ^^aid Frank 
to his father, who waia leavinic the room, ^* that I 
shall keep to my good resalutions." 

'* I am not quite sure ^ bat this is fl good be- 
ginning," said his father* looking bade with a 
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gmile, which delighted Mary ; " and Mary knows, 
that a £;ood beginning makes a good ending." 

" It shall," said Frank : '* therefore, mamma, 
before I stir from this spot, let us settle what 
things are most necessary for me to do every 
day, and what hours will be most convenient to 
you, and best for me to do them in." 

Willingly his mother assisted him in making 
this arrangement of his time. The feedings of 
this momriit uoultl have inclined him to do too 
irtuch, a ad to fix upon too many hours for useful 
studies ; bnt his mother advised him to attempt 
little, ^^mJ engage but for few, that he might be 

•likely to keep to his intentions, 
rinj^the whole of the following month Frank 
' failed in being punctual to his appointed 
hours ; but it must be owned, that he owed much 
to Mary, his dear good little friend, who always 
reminded him at the right hour, and minute, of 
what was to be done. Frank often found it diffi- 
cult to obey her summons, especially once when 
he was dusting and repairing Mrs. Catherine's 
cuckoo clock ; but J^ifen|Hred himself, and at 
the appointed houH^pPdiiffldl that he intended 
to dp. ^W 

To his surprMlle found, that he had after* 
wards more time inan usual, or that he enjoyed 
his leisure mor<3 He returned at intervals with 
grfisler pfeyi^ure to the cticboo clock, and suc- 
coetled in aettiag it a-going again, entirely to his 
ow!i and to Mrs. Catherine's sntisfaction ; for, as 
all who may doubt the possibility^of this fact 
shoiiUl be informed, there was nothmg the mat- 
ter with it, but thRt it had been choked with thq 
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dust of years. Mary trembled for him on the 
last day of the month, when, just at the appoint- 
ed time for his sum in the rule of three, he long- 
ed to stay to hear the cuckoo clock, which, as he 
observed to Mary, wanted but five minutes of 
cuckooing ; but he took her advice, and kept his 
gdod resolutions. 



Late one morning a servant came into the 
room, and whispered to Frank, " There is a 
person wants to speak to you, master Frank, at 
the gate." 

"Towic at the gateP^ repeated Frank. "I 
wonder who it is, and why does not he come to 
the door ? Do you know who the person is, 
James ?" 

" I do, air, but I was desired only to say a per- 
son, sir," answered the servant. 

** It must be master Tom," said Mary. 

** Or Squire Rogers," said Frank. 

** Go and see wBjfeit Ijlhgnr dear,*' said his fa- 
ther. ^ ^Hk 

'* But I wish you would v|^with me, papa,'" 
faid Frank ; *< for perhapsWp to ask me to do 
something that I cannot do— Tmean that i should 
not do." 

" And what then ?" said hh Mher. "You 
have tried and foand that ^011 citR saj no, when 
it is necessary, without having tne at your back." 

" Certai^^," siiid Frank, imd away he ran. 

He staid some time, an J hi^ returned looking as 
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if he had done something important. ^' You are 
right, Mary ; it was Tom." 

'* And what did he want ?" 

" He wanted me to lend him Felix." 

♦* And did you ?" said his father, mother, and 
Mary. 

" You shall hear, papa ; you shall hear, mam- 
ma ; Mary, you will tind 1 have done right." 

*'I do not doubt it," said M&ry. 

** 1 hope so," said his mother. 

" Let us hear," said his father. 

♦♦ When 1 went to the back gate," said Frank ; 
'* there 1 saw Tom in the greatest distress." 

** Say what distress, plainly." 

'* Why, sir, on a horse in such a coBdition ! — 
oh ! as I never saw, as never was seen in this 
world before ! Such ft condition ! Mamma, its 
kn^es were cut and bleeding, and its sides froths 
ing ? and it looked dreadfully hot, as if it had 
been dragged through the river. It stood stiff 
with one leg out before, and both far out behind, 
and its head poking, like the bad horses you us- 
ed to cut out in paper, Mary : it could not go 
cm. Tom declared he could not make it stir a 
foot farther ; and to prove this to me, he said, he 
would give him a cut with his whip if 1 pleased." 

"But you did not please, I am sure, "said Mary. 

'* Certainly not. 1 begged Tom would not ; 1 
told him I believed him. But he said, the horse 
was an obstinate brute, and he did give him one 
slash" 

** Oh I" cried Mary. 

** The poor horse never stirred i Tom said 
his arpri was tired beating him on, and that he 
C 2 
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must go on beating him all the way, for I forget 
how many miles, if I did not lend him Felix to 
carry him home. So I lent him Felix, and 1 
hope 1 did not do wrong." 

«< No ! my dear, generoas boy," said his mo- 
ther. 

** Wrong, no Frank, I am glad you did what 
was good-natured," said his father. ^* Besides, 
Felix is your own horse, and you had a right to 
lend it or not, as you please. But is Felix gone ?'' 

** Off, papa !" 

'* I wish I had known of this, and I would have 
lent Mr. Tom a horse less valuable than yours ; 
be is not fit to be trusted with a good one." 

** 1 hope he will not hurt Felix," said Mary. 

« No," said Frank, " I think Tom will redly 
ride him gently, because he promised me. So 
1 am almost sure he will, mamma ; do not you 
think he will, when he promised upon his word 
and honour ?" 

'* I should be quite sure you would, Frank," 
said his father, •* if you promised, whether you 
said upon your word and honour, or not ; but I 
cannot feel so sure about master Tom*s truth.*' 

Frank and Mary looked at one another, recol- 
lecting at this moment what had happened about 
swinging on a gate. 

" 1 did not recollect that,'' said Frank. " But, 
perhaps, he did not promise that time ; I never 
thought of doubting hira." 

" So much the better," said his father. ** I 
should be very sorry you were suspicious. You 
dH what was right, and what was humane ; and 
I hope you will not suffer for it." 
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«* I hope Felix will not suffer for it," said 
Frank* '* I wish I had thought of coming back 
to tell papa, and to ask him for a worse horse. 
But one cannot think of every thing." 

** Now, papa, you see that Frank was right in 
wishing you to go with him at first," said Mary ; 
'* for you would have thought of that for him." 

'* But, my dear Mary, it does Frank much 
more good to think for himself, than to be saved 
from making httle mistakes by my thinking for 
him. Besides, though he did not do, perhaps, 
what was most prudent, J like him the better for 
not being selfish. If master Tom deceives him, 
that is master Tom's fault^not Frank's." 

" There's no danger,* think," said Frank; 
** you will see Felix will come back safe to-mor- 
row." 

To-morrow came, and no Felix ; but a groom 

brought a note to Frank from Mrs. J . The 

note began with many compliments, *' and thou- 
sands of thanks, and a million of regrets — but 
Felix had met with a little accident ; he had fal- 
len down on the road, as Tom was trotting him 
quite gently ; Tom was fortunately unhurt ; but 
the horse by the fall had strained his shoulder ; 
the hurt, however, was very slight, it would be 
almost well, probably, to-morrow ; but it would 
be best, however, not to think of stirring him, 
tin the strain should be quite got over, because 
a strain is an awkward thing." 

Frank looked blank, and Mary was almost as 
sorry as he was. His father desired {o see the 
groom, and questioned him about the horse, and 
how the accident had happened. The groom, 
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who had been with master Tom at the time of the 
fall, said exactly the same as the note ; ending; 
with the same words, " that it would be best not 
to think of stirring him till the strain should be 
quite got over, because a strain is an awkward 
thing.'' 

After Frank's first sorrow and disappointment 
at not seeing his horse were over, he said, that 
since Tom was trotting gently, he did what he 
promised, and that he was not to blame for the 
horse's filling. Mary said, she was glad it had 
never fallen when Frank wjis riding him. She 
supposed that was because Frank rode better 
than master Tom. 

Tom's horse, which' had been well rubbed 
down and taken care of, was by this time rested » 
and able to move again ; and he was taken back 

by Mrs. J 's groom, who, as he went off, 

said he would take the greatest care of Felix, if 
he was left with him a few days longer. But 
Frank's father thought it best to bring the horse 
home directly ; and as soon as the groom was 
gone, he asked Frank if he could walk with him 
f6ur miles and back again, to see Felix ? 

*' With you ! Oh yes, papa ! four miles ! five I 
six ! ten miles and back again, 1 am sure 1 
could." 

" Well, four miles, will do for the present 
business." 

There was a way across the fields and through 

Janes, by which they walked to Mrs. J 's. 

They arrived unexpectedly, and Tern, who first 
met them, looked guilty, and spoke in a very 
confused, embarrassed manner. Brfl he reco- 
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vered himself when his friend the groom appear- 
ed, who spoke for him very fast, Frank's father 
said nothing, but that he wished to see the horse, 
which was at last brought out of the stable : it 
was very lame. 

" Poor Felix ! poor fellow ! my poor Felix !'* 
said Frank. 

Felix, the moment he saw Frank and heard 
his voice, tried to quicken his pace towards his 
master. The groom led him on to the grass plat 
before the door, to show how well he could 
walk ; but he seemed to step with ao much pain, 
that Frank called to beg he would stop. His fa- 
ther began to examine the shoulder, and found 
the hurt much more serious than it had been de- 
scribed. The farrier, to whom the groom had 
constantly referred, now joined them, and while 
the groom and farrier were talking to his father 
on one side of the horse, Frank on the other side 
leaned his jface against Felix, trying to keep in 
his tears— not unseen by Tom> who, coming 
close to him, muttered, 

** Crying ! what good crying ! Crying for d 
horse! That's too bad !" 

" And if I were," said Frank, looking up, 
<< and for a horse too, it is not so bad as being 
cruel to a horse, or to any thing !" 

Surprised by the indignation that flashed from 
Frank's little eyes, through his tears^ and 
alarmed by the strong and loud emphasis upon 
cruel, Tom answered only, 

«* Hush ! hush ! Who's cruel ? I was only 
oking. Nobody's cruel. I'm very sorry. 
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Every body's very sorry. Here's my mo- 
ther." 

His mother came out, ** so sorry, so very, 
very sorry !" she said she was, *' so shocked, 
so anxious, about poor dear master Frank's 
horse ; for if it had been any body else-'s, she 
should not have been half so shocked ;'* and 
as she spoke she would have wiped away a fly * 
from Felix's forehead with her embroidered 
pocket handkerchief, but Ff lix did not like it, 
and she started back, exclaiming, 

'' Oh ! master Frank, take care, the brute will 
tread on your foot !" 

'* No danger," said Frank. 

'* So cool L quite a little hero. I so admire his 
taking it all so coolly. But you have no idea 
what Tom has suflered. But Tom never can 
speak when he feels ; he was stamping about 
last night, and crying ?" 

*' Crying! was he," said Frank. '* Crying for 
a horse, too !*' 

*' And why not, love ; a person who has any 
humanity,- any sensibility I and such a sweet 
horse ! I could have cried myself 1 am swe. 
Vihy should you think it extraordinary that Tom 
SBOuld cry for a horse ?' „«v 

'* Do you hear what tht^arrier is saying about 
Felix ?■' said Tom ; atitf Frank immediately went 
to listen to him. - " . 

The farrier was prophesying and promising, 
that Felix should be well and as sound as ever, 
soon, if he was but left to his care ; and the groom 
and he went on talking of potions and lotions, 
and washes and mashes, and a number of thing}5> 
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^bich FraDk did not understand ; bat all the 
time kept close to his father, repeating, in a low 
voice, ** Oh I do* take him home, papa. Do let 
me take him home, papa." 

Right glad was Frank when he heard his father 
order that the bridle should be put on Felix, and 
say that he would take him home directly. The 
groom declared, that no man that ever wore 
spurs could get the horse to go four miles with 
that shoulder in two hours. 

** So you will never be home in time for dinner," 
said Tom. 

*' And mamma will be angry," said Mrs. J . 

" No, ma'am, mamma will not be angry, beg- 
ging your pardon," said Frank. ** She is never 
angry about those things, and papa will not care 
about dinner. May 1 go on, papa ?" 

" Then my groom must lead him," said Mrs. 
J . 

*' No, nO) papa ; pray let me lead him." 

His father said that he might, and put the bridle 
into his hand, saying, that they should return the 
same way that they came, in which there were 
no difficulties, no stiles, no ditches, and only two 
gates, which the farmers would open. 

" Come along, Felix," cried Frank. 

'* But, my dear sir," added Mrs. J , joining 

her remonstrances to those of the groom and 
farrier ; '* you would not let master Frank lead 
the horse himself? Oh ! pray let my groom ; if 
any body meets you, hoi^ odd they will think it. 
If any body sees him, what will they say ?" 

" i do not mind what they say," said Frank. 
^M do not care who sees me : there is nothing 
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wrong in my leading Felix. No, no, Mr. Grooro," 
said he, resisting the groom, who offered to take 
the bridle from his hand. *< No, no, papa says I 
may — and I will." 

" Will !'* repeated Mrs. J . " Dear me ! 

who would ever have expected to hear such a 
word fr6m master Frank? I thought master 
Frank was so good, that he had no will of his own. 
I thought he always said just as papa pleases." 

" Papa pleases, that 1 should have a will of my 
own," said Frank. " Look, papa, how Felix 
follqws me," said he, going on, patting him on 
Ihe well shoulder. " Poor fellow — ^good Felix." 

" Sweet creature ! how 1 admire that tender- 
ness! One kiss at parting,*' cried Mrs. J , 

stepping up to him with intent to kiss him, but 
Frank put his arm across his face at that instant, 
80 that no kiss could be had. She laughed and 
said, ** who'd have thought he was so ungallant ? 
but bis heart and soul are in his horse : he can 
think of nothing but Felix." 

And much more Mrs. J said, but what 

more, Frank did not hear, for he led Felix away 
as well as he could ; but as he passed he saw 
Tom leaning against the stable door, and looking 
very gloomy ; and believing he must be really 
Tery unhappy, Frank held out his hand to him, 
saying, " Shake hands, Tom ; you see Felix can 
walk pretty well, and I daresay he will get quite 
well." 

Tom, now really touched, gave his hand, and 
said, " Jack, the groom, told me you never would 
forgive me." 

*' DM he ?" said Frank : << how could he think 
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80 ? Not forgive jou for an accident i BetidtSi 
1 know you must be very sorry." 

" I am, now," ^aid Tom, turning away his 
bead, *' tbat I am; and do you forgive me, 
Frank V 

" That I do,'* said Frank, " and so does Fehx, 
I am sure ; be would say so, if he could. Pat 
him, pat him, that's as good as shaking hands," 
said Frank. 

But the horse started back as Tom approached. 

^' He's only a horse, and has not sense enough 
to forgive," said Fr^ ; *' but there's my hand 
for bim." 

Tom grasped Frank's hand, and was going to 
say something, but the groom came by to opea 
the gate. Tom's countenance changed, and, let* 
ting go Frank's hand, he did not utter whatever 
it was, that he had been going to say* 

With fond words and frequent patting, and 
careful choosing of bi^ paths through the fields^ 
Frank drew Felix on, slowly indeed, but without 
much difficulty, till they came to a bit of cross 
road, where, at the sight of certain flat stepping 
stoned across a ford, he gave signs of terror, and 
became, what he had never before e^ppeared^ 
quite restive. 

Frank's fs^her advised the taking him rocmd 
by another way, and with his counsel and assist* 
ance Felix was brought home, exceedingly tired 
indeed, but safely. As soon as all that could b^ 
devised for his comfort was done, Frank wei^to 
Mary, who was anxiously waiting for him to ask 
Biany questions ; several about Felix and his 
strain, several about To^^ and hit* prosom. Tt 
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id! that concerned Felix, Frank answerd minute- 
ly and clearly. But with respect to Tom, he 
could not be so satisfactory t he could only an- 
swer shortly, that he hoped he had kejit his pro- 
mise. That he had not inquired, and that he 
Wirold rather not think about it. 

" But now you have made me think about it,'* 
said Frank, '^ there was something very pale and 
confused in his countenance at krst, and at last 
too ; but it is 'not fair to judge by countenance." 

** No," said Mary, *' for when people are 
frightened they look pale and confused." 

" But do not let us talk of him," said Frank, 
" any more. I have never thought of him once 
all the way home ; indeed I could not, for 1 had 
to mind every step that poor Feiix was taking. 
My dear Mary, you cannot think how gentle and 
good he was, t)r how excessively kind my father 
was all the way to me and Felix. I shall never 
forget it if I live an hundred years." 

" Noi^ I neither," said Mary. 

Afler a night* s rest, the first questions that 
were anxiously asked in the morning were, ** How 
does Felix do to-day ? Do you think he will get 
well ? and bow soon ?" 

The result of all the consultations was, that Fe- 
lix would, if great care were taken of him, get 
well ; but that his recovery could not te expect- 
ed in less than six weeks, and that during that 
time he must not be ridden. 

*< Oh ! if he does but get well, I do not mind 
Uiat," said Frank. <' Must not ride him ! no to 
be sure, not till he is quite, quite well. Upon 
00 account I should. But will you take me with 
^ou to the stable to see him, papa ?" 
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His father did so, and bis mother was gM to 
observe, that Frank thought more of the paii» 
his horse suffered than of the loss of the plea- 
sure of bis own rides. 

'' Mamma/' said Mary, '' I think Frank is not 
at all selfish. I like people who are not selfish.'* 

The old pony had been sold to the clergy- 
man of the parish, who was very fond of Frank, 
and who, as soon as he heard of the accident 
that had happened to Felix, came to offer to 
lend Frank the pony every second day. But 
Frank, who knew that he wante^ it for bis 
daughter, who was out of health, thanked him 
with all bis heart, but would not accept of this 
kind offer. He would put riding quite out o^ 
his head till Felix should be well, he said, and 
could make himself contented without it. 

*« Mary, you know we can find plenty of hap^ 
py things to do. Oh! my dear, there is Mrs.: 
Wheeler's arbour, which I had almost forgotten ; 
we will set about it directly." 

And so he did. His father, pleased with en- 
ergy, lent him a labonfer to assist in making the* 
holes, in which the first rods for the arches were 
to be put down, with the assistance and instruc- 
tions of the gardener's basket-making son. And 
with vigorous and constant work on Frank*s part 
for an hour a day, the arbour advanced, not per- 
haps as rapidly as he had expected, but weH and 
solidly. When it was closed in, with well-wove 
wicker-work, Mary was brought to sec i^ and 
and not even Mrs. Wheeler herself delighted 
in it more. Mary said, that she would plant cut« 
tings of ever-blowing roses, and of clemcuU^ and 
cutting of honey-suckle, early and late blowii^ 
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woodbin«» BO that there might be, as the garden* 
er said, a succession of flowers in blow, both in 
spring and autumn. The only disagreeable con* 
sideratioD was, that now was not the proper sea- 
ton for these cuttings, nor could they be planted 
before next spring or autumn. Frank's mother 
•aid she would give them some sweetbriar ber- 
ries : of these Mary thought but ; little but 
Frank, who bad had more experience, and who 
recollected a sweetbriar hedge whith had grown 
up a foot high in one year, from berries which 
lie had seen his mother soiy, rejoiced now in the 
thoughts of. puttii^ them into the ,^ound next 
flaring. 

*^ But when will they come op ?" said Mary« 

^' Next summer," said Frank : ^* next autumn 
they will be thb high, and the year after they 
will be that hi^," said he, marking different 
stages on the wicker-work. 

'* But you will be at school then," said Mary. 

*^ But I shall come home in the holidays, shali 
sot I, mamma ? And then I shall see them and 
smell them too ; besides,* we are doing this for 
Mrs. Wheelei*, and she will not go to school 
next year, you know." 

Old Mrs. Wheeler, who was just seated in her 
new seat in the arbour, rocked with laughing at 
the idea of her going to school with Frank ; 
Aough she said she was so fond of htm, God 
bless his little bon^s, which has worked so hard 
for. her, she would go even to school to please 
bim if he asked her. Then she began to tell 
'something of a woman, who had learned to read 
in her sixtieth year. But though Frank's mo- 
ther listened) neither Frank nor Mary paid much 
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attention to what she was eajing ; for Mary was 
sweeping away some litter -with a new broom, 
and Frank's mind had gone back to the sweet- 
briars and to former times. 

As he was walking home, he said, '* Do yon 
remember, mamma, the time when you were 
sowing those sweetbriar berries, and 1 was hold- 
ing the little basket for you ? I have not forgotten 
the verses you then repeated for me, and that 1 
learnt that day about the lark, who was 

*^to come in spite of sorrow, 
^iid at my window bid good morrow, 
Through the sweetbriar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine," , 

Mary asked, " What is eglantine ?" And Frank 
said he knew she would 'ask that question, and 
he bid her guess. 

She guessed that it was woodbine, honey- 
suckle. So Frank had thought, he said, till his 
mother that day told him that it is sweetbriar. 
But Mary repeated, **♦ Twisted eglantine :'^ wood- 
bine twists more than sweetbriar, I think ; and, 
besides, in the line before, it says, through the 
sweetbriar^ or the vine. Then you see the maiv 
mentions sweetbriar twice over." 

** Very true, very well, Mary, indeed I*' said 
Frank ; ** is not it, mamma, the very thing the 
critic in the book said ; but I can show you, 
Mary, in a book, wheji we go home, that it is 
supposed eglantine nieant,'in former days, somcf 
other kind of dog rose, different from sweet-? 
briar." 

ll<»re the conversation was interrupted by 
D 2 
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George Wheeler riding by on his cart horse, 
who bid them good day and trotted on. 

'* How merrily he goes ! Oh ! when wilt 
poor Felix trot as well again ?*' said Mary. 

*« Just what I. was thinking," said Frank, 
<* But do not let us think of him. Mamma, 1 am 
very glad we have had something else to do ; for 
it would not be of any use to Felix, that I should 
be unhappy all day long ; would it, mamma ? 
Mamma, I think that I had better begin to learn 
French, because Mary is learning it ; and she 
vised to learn it when I was out ridjng : and to 
tell roe sonje of the French words when I came 
home." 

** He will soon be able to read the fairy tale I 
am reading, mamma," said Mi^jy '* * The Golden 
Ram.' But first he must go through * Toths! 
d^araignees pour aUraper Us mouchesy* Cobwebs 
to catch flies." 

" Cobwebs I why iqust 1 go through them ?" 
said Frank. 

♦^ Because I did," said Mary. 

♦< It 48 nqt absolutely necessary that he should 
|>egin with the same that you read first, Mary," 
said his mother ; ** but if is necessary that he 
should learn the verbs.' ' 

** Always those verbs I" cfied Frank. 

•? Yes," said his mother ; ** yqu know how 
qseful it is to learn the verbs, which are per* 
petually wanted intevery sentence." 

** I know it, mamma. Papa apd Ijatin grammar 
taught me that long ago. Cplonel ^irch i^dviscd 
me to learn French, and told me that he was 
sorry he did not learn it early ; for once> when 
Se wi|8 in Fwnce 5wd Spain^ b^ was very near 
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fofling his life and many men's liFes by not 
understanding French." 

When they had rested after, this walk, and 
when Frank had finished all he had to say, or to 
hear, ahout Felix, Mary brought *' Cobwebi to 
catch Jlies,'^ and sat down beside him, waiting for 
the happ^ moment to catch his attention. 

" Read the titlepage," said Frank. Since 
Ferguson's Life they had regularly reminded 
each other to read titlepages. 

*' Toiles d^Jlraignees pour' attraper les Mouche$^ 
iDu courts Dialogues pour Vlmtruction ties Enfans^ 
depuis Vag0 de. trois ans jusqu^d Vage de huit,'^ 

iVlary translated this as she read on : *' Short 
dialogues for the Instruction of Children, from 
the Age of three years old to eight years old.*' 
Frank looked proudly down upon the book and 
said, ** Mary, it is too little forme — three years 
old indeed!" 

"To eight!" said Mary. 

♦* But 1 am past nine, you know." 

^^ Never mind your age," sajd Mary. ♦' The 
easiest things are the best to begin with. First 
}§t me read this bjf tq you about Tpm and a 
horse." • 

'' Tom and a horse I Ob \ what is it ?" said 
Frank. 

Mary then read the following senteqcea, which 
she translated for Frank* 

*' Ah voila un cheval^ fame bien le ehevaL — ^ 
AUons Tnonmur^ marchez allez le trot, — Je ne 
vousferai pas trotter dans les tnauijais chemn^^^ 
J ' «' Skip to Tom at the top of the next pa^gej'* 
said Frank. 
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" Tom V6US latyera les jamkes ei lit pieds pour 
en oter le boue et le sableJ** 

Mary translated, and then said, 

" Yott see this Tom was very careful of his 
horse, qaite different from your master Tom. 
But, mamma, is not it very extraordinary that the 
name shoald he Tom, and about a horse ?*' 

«* No, Mary, I do not think it very extraordi- 
nary — Tom is a common name." 

'* But is not it very odd, thiat Tom takes care 
of a horse, ma'am ?" 

** Not very odd : many Toms take care of 
horses." 

'' But it is curious, mamma, that We should see 
it in the book to-day, just when we are thinking 
about FehK and Tom." 

'^ That was what made you take notice of it," 
said her mother. 

'* That is true, mamma, for I have read it be-r 
fore twice, and I never took notice*of it till now. 
But it seems a sort of— 1 do not know Bow to ex- 
press what I mean, mamma." 

"It is like what papa observed, yesterdays" 
said Frank, ^< about something which you had 
Heen reading of in an old book, which was the 
first thing he saw when he opened the newspa- 
per, just after you had done speaking. I remem-? 
ber papa said this is a eoineideneje ; that was the 
word, was not it, mamma ? and it means, for I 
asked him — but I don't recollect, exactly." 

"The happening of things at the same time, 
that seem to have no connexion, or that really 
have no connexion," said his mother, •• But 
ivhy does Mary look so wondrous grave ?" 
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^' I soppose she was thinkii^ of something very 
wise," said Frank. 

<' I was not thinking of any thing wise,'* said 
Mary ; *M was only thinking, mamma — bat I 
know yon will say it is so very foolish." 

'* And suppose 1 do, if it is not foolish, my say* 
ing so will not make it foolish ; and if it is, per* 
haps my pointing it oat to yon may assist yoa to 
make it wise." 

•*Very true, mamma; then you must know, 
that a few nights ago, the very night before the 
day that Fehx was hurt, I dreamed, and you 
know, mamma, 1 always tell the exact truth 
about dreams, as well as about every thing 
else '> 

''Come,'* said Frank, *< do, my dear, make 
haste and tell the dream." 

" Well," said Mary, •* I dreamed exactly what 
happened to Felix the next day, that he fell 
down, and hurt himself very much ; so I think 
dreams have something to do with what is to 
happen, mamma.^ 

'' What do you think, mamma ?" said Frank, 
eagerly. 

** I think it h more likely that they have some* 
thing to do with what has happened t'** answered 
his mother.^ 

'' But, ma'am, you know Felix did not fall 
down till the next day, so her dream could not 
have any thing to do with what had happened, 
but it might have somiSthing to do with what was 
to come. You will allow this is good reasoning, 
mamma. So, as grand people in books say, v^ 
may conclude that——?' 

^^ Stay, my dear Frank," interrupted his im^ 
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ther, " yoo must not skip to jour condosion so 
fast ; we are not yet sure of the facts." 

** Ob, ma'am," said Mary, with a look and tone 
of injured innocence. '* can you doubt my telling 
truth ?" 

** Not in the least, my dear Mary." 

" And yet you say you do not know the facts.'* 

** I do not ; I have not yet heard even the 
dream exactly. You say, Mary, that you dream* 
ed exactly what happened." 

*' Yes, mamma." 

** But 1 do not know exactly what did happen ; 
if you do, Mary, tell me." 

" Do not you know, ma'am, that Felix fell 
down," said Frank, ** and sprained his shoulder." 

** But it was not his shoulder that was hurt in 
my dream," said Mary. 

" What then ?n said Frank. 

•* His nose," said Mary. 

** His nose !" repeated Frank, laughing : *^ thaf s 
very different." 

** That is one difference," said Mary. '• And 
there were some others," said she, smiling. 
*^ Mamma, in my dream, when he fell, he tum- 
bled head over heels — ^and twice." 

'• Oh l" cried Frank, laughing, ** there is an- 
other difference, indeed! did you ever see a 
horse tumble head over heels — twice, too ?" 

*^ Let her go on, my dear, and tell us the dream 
without interruption." 

*' Twice head over heek I saw him go, and it 
was on the grass plot; and you, Frank, were 
upon his baM:k the first time, and mamma called 
out to you, • Take care of toy roses,* which 1 
'hought very odd, because I was inucb more 
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K 
afraid of yoar being hurt than the ros^) for you 
were tinder the horse ; but he scrambled up 
again in the oddest way ! he had hafll^ something 
like ypurS) but more like monkey's paws : but 
you were not on his back when he got up again ; 
you were changed to Tom, with his whip in his 
hand ; and when he slashed it, over went the 
horse, head over heels again, and Felix hit his 
nose against the oddest thing — the tefi-chest, 
mamma ! and when hjs nose began to bleed, I 
ran to him, like a goose, with my pocket-hand* 
kerchief; and Tom slashed him^ and Frank tried 
to stop his hand ; Frank caught hold of the bri- 
dle, bat Felix reared ; and then Felix changed 
into Squire Rogers's Stamper ; and as he put out 
his foot to knock Frank down, I was so frighten* 
ed I wakened suddenly ; and I thought no more 
about it till aAer breakfast : the first thing I 
heard was, that Felix had tumbled down with 
Tom, and that he was very much hurt. So you 
see, manmia — " 

*^ Yes, I see, my dear, that this dream yvm 
Tery far from being exactly what hajppened after* 
wards : but almost all the parts of it you may 
trace back, by your own account, to things that 
happened before." 

She reminded Mary, that Frank had the pre- 
ceding day been tumbling head over heels upon 
the grass plot ; that she had said, take care of 
my roses ; and that Frank, showing his hands, 
said that they looked like monkey's paws. 

** And a week ago," said* Frank, *• I fell down 
and hit my nose against Mrs. Cathenne*s tea- 
chest, and you ran up with your pocket handker* 
chief: and as to Tom's slashing, that was very 
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natural ; it came from the description I gareyoii 
of his beating his own horse at the gate. As 
mamma snfB^ almost the whole of the dream was 
from things that had passed, oddly put together, 
certainly ; but there was nothing foretold* ' 

" Except the chief thing, Frank," said Mary, 
<* which w^s the fall of Felix with Tom, and his 
being hurt — all that came true ! and this is ex- 
traordinary." 

** Not very extraordinary," said Frank ; be- 
cause, if you recollect, papa, the day before, 
when he heard I had lent Felix to Tom, said, 
* I should not be surprised if some ace ideat hap^ 
pens, Tom rides so violently :' and I recollect, 
now, that I tumbled head over h^els just at that 
time, and said, * No, papa, I hope not.' " 

Frank asked Mary if she were now convinced 
that things, which had passed, made out her 
dream pretty well ; and she said she was. His 
mother observed, that it was useful to look back, 
and trace dreams in this manner, because it pre* 
vents our having foolish superstitious fears, or ex* 
pectations, that they foretel what will happen. 
*♦ Circumstances," as she observed, " do some* 
times occur, that are like what we dream of; 
just as what happens one day is like what hap- 
pens another; and sometimes concidences oc- 
cur, like Tom and the horse in the book being 
seen just at the time when Tom and the horse 
were seen in reality; but though it may be 
amusing to observe these odd coincidences, no- 
thing can be learned from them for guiding our 
conduct." 

'* No, mamma," said Frank. <* But we have got 
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a great way from Cobweb* to catch flies, and the 
French verbs : mamma, would yon really adyise 
me to begin to learn French ?'* 

<< Certainly, my dear, 1 ad?i8e you to begin if 
you mean to continue, but not else." 

Frank said he did and he would ; and Mary 
appealed to the proofe he had given of his per- 
severance and punctuality during the last six 
long weeks. . Tmie and place were s^led ac-* 
cordingly, and Frank b^;an J'ot, tu as^ a, nous 
avouSf vous avez. Us ont. 



*' Here is the engineer's carriage, Frank! 
come, come," said Mary. 

'' But there's nobody in it but himself I" said 
Frank. '' His son is not with him, and yet he 
promised to brii^ Lewis.^' 

*< How do you do, sir? I am very glad to see 
you. I thought you promised to bring your son 
Lewis with you." 

<' 1 promised to bring him if I could, but I 
could not; and why, do you think ?" 

<' I can't guess," said Frank, ^^ for I am sure 
you have room enough in that carriage ; besides, 
if he had a mind to come, he could sit any where, 
in ever so little room, as I do." 

** But Lewis did not choose to come," said the 
engineer. 

** Not wish (0 come here, and to see Frank !" 
said Mary. 

<M said he did not choose to come," said 
the engineer ; *^ I never said he did not wish to 
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come, did I ? Did I, my little lady } * We must be 
accurate in these nice affairs.*' 

**But why did not be choose lo come if he wish- 
ed it ?" said Frank. 

'< Because he had a kind uncle, who was ill^ 
and who wished that he should stay with him ; 
and Lewis staid, because he thought it was 
right." 

*' Vem right,'* said Manr. 

** I liffhira the better for it : but will he ne- 
ver come ?" said Frank. 

** Yes, he'll come on Tuesday by the coach. 
Will you be so good," continued the engineer, 
turning to Frank's father, *' to send a horse to 
meet him, wherever the coach puts up ?" 

*' Oh my poor Felix ! how glad I should have 
been to have lent him," thought Frank ; but he 
said nothing ; it was too tender a subject. 

Other means were arranged for bringing Lewis, 
and other subjects were talked of in which 
Frank and Mary had no concern. Tbey took 
care not to interrupt the conversation, but Frank 
hoped that the engineer would not forget to ques- 
tion him about the ecliptic, and the uses of as- 
tronomy and trigonometry, which Mary was sure 
that Frank understood now, since he had explain- 
ed them so clearly, that even she could compre- 
hend them. 

At tea-time, his friend the engineer turned to 
him, and, laughing, asked if he was or was not 
DOW in the situation of *^ the triangle manJ* 
Frank, who bad grown a little more modest as big 
knowledge had a little increased, answered, that 
he hoped he was not ; he had read, and, he be- 
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lieved, be imdersfood all that had been marked 
for faitn. 

UpaD examination, bis friend found that he 
was now quite clear upon all the points to which 
he bad directed his attention, and into which his 
Tain attempts to make an orrery had led him still 
further to inquire. 

'< I rejoice, my dear Frank,** said his father, 
^' that it is now in my power to give you plea- 
sure, and a sort of pleasure which you bare in 
some degree earned for yourself." 

As he spoke, he took out of his pocket a print* 
ed paper, which looked tike a play-bill. When 
be unfolded and held it before Frank's eyes, the 
first words be saw in large letters W9S Orrery and 
Eidouranion, 

" Orrery ! oh delightful orrery !" repeated 
Frank, seizing the paper, which his father let 
fall into bis bands. Frank read, and learned that 
a man of the name of Bright bad brought an 
orrery to the neighbouring county town, and that 
be would show it, and give an explanatory lee* 
ture upon it the followii^ evening at nine o'clock : 
tickets of admission, &c. 

His father told him that be would give him a 
ticket, and take him to see it. 

" And Mary, papa ?" 

^* And Mary, if it will be any pleasure to her 
— if she can understand it." ' 

Frank answered for her pleasure and under-^ 
i^^nding ; and she pointed to a line in the advert 
tisement, which said, that the lecture would be 
peculiarly adapted to the capacities of young 
people. 
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On Monday erening thej all went to see the 
orrery. It was to be shown in the play-honse. 
They were sealed in the box opposite tp the 
fltage, and Mary and Frank were placed in the 
front row, beside his mother ; his father and his 
friend the engineer were close behind them, so 
that they could answer their questions. 

It was the first time they had e^er been in any 
play-house, and the sight of the lamps, the lights, 
the company, the boxes, the |nt, and the great 
curtain before the stage, occupied their attention 
fiilly for some time. Presently they heard a 
noiise made by the people in the pit, knocking 
with tbeir canes i^nst the ground. Frank's 
lather told him, that this was a sign that the peo* 
pie were growing impatient for the curtain to 
draw up. Frank and Mary, who had not yet 
finished counting all the lamps, wondered how 
the people could be so impatient. But while 
they were counting the row of lights, which 
were before the sti^e, these began to sink down, 
and the other lamps in the house were shaded, 
80 that all were nearly in darkness ; and at the 
same moment suft music was heard, and the cur- 
tain began to draw up. The music was from an 
harmonica, which was concealed behind the 
scenes. While this soft music played the curtain 
drew up slowly, and they beheld two globes, 
that seemed self-suspended in air. One seemed 
a globe aS fire, with some dark spots on its sur- 
face ; a blaze of light issuing from it in all direc- 
tions, and its rays half enlightened the other 
iflobe, of which half remained in darkness. 
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Frank and Mary, in breathless admiration ,^ 
looked at these globes, which they knew repre- 
sented the sun and the earth ; and they began to 
watch thAmotions of these orbs, when a man in 
a brown coat came upon the stage, with a white 
pocket handkerchief in his hand. . As he enter* 
ed he looked back and nodded to some one be- 
hind the scenes, and at that nod the globes re- 
presenting the sun and earth stood still- He then 
blew his nose, whicb Mary thought he might as 
well have done before he came on the stage ; and 
then he bowed to the audience, and said, he had 
the misfortune to inform them that he was only 
Mr. Bright^s assistant, for Mr. Bright himself 
could not appear this night. At these words he 
was interrupted by loud cries of ♦' Cff! q^P* 
from a great part of the audience, and of hisses 
and beating of sticks agab^the Ifloor, while 
others in the pit and bo^^ie^lapped their hands^ 
endeavouring to overp^er the hisses. At last 
they were overpowered ; and the man, who had 
stood bowing, and looking very much frightened, 
could be heard ; and he began again to speak in 
rather a trembling voice : he assured the gentle- 
men and ladies, that Mr. Bright was really so il! 
iftbed with a violent cold, that it would hay^ been 
morally, and physically, and utterly impossible 
that he codld have a<ppeared this night, or that 
his voice couM^have bad the happiness ^of being 
heard by gentl^^en and ladies, if he had attempt- 
ed to do himself the honour of lecturing them 
this night: that he, Mr. BrighVs assistant, and 
unworthy substitute, was, therefore^ under the 
necessity of presenting himself to the gen^roiis 
E 2 
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and huroaiie pul^ic, whose favouraUe hearing he 
implored. The generous and humane public, 
on hearing this, and being convinced that Mr. 
'' Bright was reallj ill, clapped with on# accord ; 
and Mr. ^right's assistant bowed his thanks, and, 
quite reassured, he began again with '' Gentle- 
men and ladies, this is an orrery^ gentlemen 
and ladies, as I shall have the honour of explain* 
ing to you." 

Frank and Mary sat forward and listened. 
But instead of explaining the orrery, he began 
to talk of celestial harmony, or the music of the 
spheres, which he told them they had just heard : 
yet which had never really existed, except in the 
' &nciful systems of the ancients. But he forgot 
to tell what the music of the spheres was sup- 
posed to be. 

Frank looked back in his distress to his fa- 
ther, who whispered, that the ancients suppos- 
ed, that the heavenly bodies in moving made 
certain musical sounds. There was no time for 
more explanation, for the lecturer was going on 
to something new. He said much of the harmo- 
nic numbers, and of chaos : and so much about 
the Copernican and Ptolemaic systems, and the 
disputes of the learned, that Mary was nearly 
asleep before he came to the orrery. Frank, 
too, was quite tired, for he had strained his at- 
tention listening to a vast number of words, 
which he had thought were all necessary, and of 
which nearly half were nothing to the purpose. 

*' I wish he would tell something about the 
orrery before 1 am quite fast asleep, mamma," 
whispered SSarj, 
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'' I wish he would leave out all about the dis- 
putes, or knock down at once all the men that 
were wrong, papa,'' said Frank, '* and come to 
the right.'* 

At last he came to the right, as far as we know 
at present : and then he gave hie nod, and th« 
earth and sun having been released, thev re- 
sumed their motions. Frank stood up, and Mary 
wakened, and they were delighted with all they 
saw, as much as they had bj/sen tired with all 
they had heard. They saw the efirth, as it turned 
on its axis, lightened on the side next the sun, 
and dark on the other, representing day and 
night ; and they saw at the same time the earth 
pursue its annual journey round the sun in its 
path aslant, with its north and south pole each 
alternately turning to the shu, so as to produce 
summer and winter for the southern and norths 
ern hemispheres (or halves of the globe.) And 
they saw the sun in the midst, turning round 
slowly.'*^ Mary observed the moving of the spots 
on his face, which made his motion more appa* 
rent. This scene was particularly interesting to 
Frank, from the pains he had taken, and the va« 
rious attempts he had made, to understand and to 
represent them. In the second scene, they saw 
the earth and the sun, with the addition of another 
globe representing the moon ; and the object of 
this scene was to represent the changes, and the 
causes of the changes of the moon. They saw 
the moon, without any light of her own, recdving 
light from the sun. They saw her journeying i^ 

* In twenty-five days and a quarter. 
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her monthly course round the earth, sometimes 
showing more, sometimes less, of the enlightened 
part. Next they saw an eclipse of the moon, 
and they undeicstood its cause. Whenever Frank 
found any thing ahove his comprehension, he was 
not ashamed to ask his father, or the engineer, 
who kindly explained to him what he wished, for, 
as they said, he deserved it. 

" Are you tired, Frank ?" said his mother. 
'^ Not in the leait, thank you, mamma." 
" And you, Mary, are you awake or asleep ?" 
** I am awake now, mamma ; I was very sleepy, 
but I am better since I saw the moon and the 
eclipse." 

By this time the lecturer had come to an ex- 
planation of the cause of the tides, which neither 
Mary nor Frank could comprehend. His father 
judiciously and kindly took them out to rest their 
attention, and refresh themselves while this 
lasted. They went into a cool room, where they 
eat oranges and biscuits, and drank lemonade, till 
the tides were over. When they returned to 
the box, they found that the last scene was just 
begun, and this was the most beautiful. It show- 
ed the whole solar system, as it is called, with 
every planet and satellite iti thnir nnimal and 
diurnal rotation : and there they saw bright Venus 
and red Mars, and Jupiter with his satellitp.s, and 
Saturn with his ring ; nnd hmU nat least, they 
saw a comet, with its bright tail. The curtain 
fell^and Frank and Mary were sorry » for they 
w^ now miwh more awake tl>an they hud been 
a{ first. It was very different with some of the 
other little children, who had not been awakened 
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by the moon or by the eclipse, nor even br the 
comet, but were now in Mary's late conditioft^ 
dead asleep, in various attitudes. Of some, only 
the hairy heads could be seen m the front of the 
boxes : others lolling on their mother's laps, or 
propped against father's shoulders, or, stretched 
at lubber length upon the benches, filled the 
places of those who had fairly given up, mid had 
been carried home before the lecture was done. 
When the oirtain fell, numbers of little bodies 
reappeared, and rose, stretching, gaping, writh- 
ing; and were pushed, pulled, lifted, hauled 
oyer the benches, and along the passages. 

'* Mamma," said Frank, as soon as they were 
'all seated in the carriage, *' do not you think it 
was a pity to bring such very little children to 
this lecture ? Did you see that they were all 
asleep V 

<<And 1 will tell you what, mamma," said Maiy, 
" I should have been just in the same condition, 
if Frank had not explained a great deal before- 
hand ; and, after all, I was rather sleepy at first, 
while the preface was speaking." 

Frank, and his father, and mother, and engi- 
neer, all agreed in expressing their dislike to 
long prefaced for young people : and Frank add- 
ed, for Mary's comfort, that even he, after all 
bis reading in Scientific Dialogues, had much dif- 
ficulty sumethnes in understanding both the ma- 
chine and the lecturer. 

*'And, besides, the man often lowered his 
voice so much, that I could^^carcely hear him," 
said Mary. 

*'Yott remember, mamma," continued Frank, 
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*' how 1 was puzzled at first reading Scientific 
Dialogues ; and how much more difficult it would 
have been here, in the midst of all the lights, 
and noise, and new things, to have understood it 
all : I never could, I am sure, unless I had read 
the description and explanation beforehand.'' 

Frank thanked his friend the engineer for the 
trouble he had taken to mark the passages for 
him. 

His father and mother now begaft to talk about 
something that did not interest the children, and 
Mary fell asleep, and slept till Frank wakened 
lier, saying, •' Mary, the moon is rising!" and 
Mary started up, and looked at the moon. 

«* How beautiful 1" said she : ** and how -^ — •* 
sublime ! she would have said, but she did not 
know the word well enough : she knew the feel- 
izi^. She asked if she might let down the glass, 
which Frank accomjdished for her directly : it 
" was a fine clear frosty night, and she stood per- 
fectly still and silent, enjoying the feeling of the 
fr^sh air, and tbe sight of the moon, the blue sky, 
and the innumerable stars. 

•* Mary," said Frank, " only think of that 
moon's being another world !" 

'' I do not know how to imagine it," said 
Mary. 

" But it is really so," said Frank : " and aH 
these stars are worlds ! How wonderful ! What 
is the orrery compared to this, Mary l" said 
Frank, in a very serious tone. ^* How grand ! 
how different from any thing that the most inge- 
nious man in this world can make !*' 

They were both sttent again for a little while, 
and tbe engineer said. 
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** How silent they are ! Miss Mary, you will 
be tired of standing ; and you must be very cold 
at that open window ; here is room for you to sit 
down beside me." 

" Thank you sir," said Mary, ** but if you 
please i would rather stand ; I am not tired nor 
cold, I am very happy." 

<' And what can you have been thinking of, that 
has kept you so silent, Mary ?" 

" Mamma, I was thinking of a great many 

things— of the stars, and ol the moon, and of 

at the very instant you spoke I was thinking of 
s.ome verses upon the moon." 

*' I know," said Frank — 

" « As when the moon, refulgent lamp of light.' '» 

" Not those," said Mary, ** but the others, 
which I learned from your book, Frank : — 

« « By thy command the moon, as daylight fades, 
lifts her broad circle in the deep'ning shades ^ 
Array'd in glory, and enthroned in light, 
She breaks the solemn terrors of the night ; 
Sweetly inconstant in her varying flame. 
She changes, stttl another, yet the same ! 
Now in decrease, by slow degrees she shrouds 
Her fading lustre in a veil of clouds ; 
Kow of increase her gathering beams display 
A blaze of light, and give a paler day. 
Ten thoutand stars adorn her glitt'ring train, 
Fall when she falls, aud rise with her again. 

Through the wide heavens she moves serenely bright, 
Queen of the gay attendants of the night ; 
Orb above orb in sweet confusion lies, . « 

And with a bright disorder paints the skies.*' " 

* Paraphrtfe of EccleHastkus.— Bboome^s Poems. 
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** Good moroing to you, papa ; do you kapw 
there is a maa in the hall who is waiting to speak 
to you, sir ?" said Frank ; " a very hoarse man, 
papa." 

*' Coarse or fine, he must not be kept waiting, 
Frank," said his father, rising from the breakfast 
table. 

*< Hoarse, not coarse, I said, papa : shall I ring, 
or go myself, and ask him to come in ?" 

" Does he look like a gentleman ?" 

^' J do not know, papa ; but he speaks like a 
gentleman." 

•* Then go and tell him we are at breakfast,, 
and ask him to walk in, if he pleases ; and if he 
does not choose to come in, I will go to him.'' 

Frank went, and returned with a person, who, 
as Mary thought, exactly suited Frank's descripr 
tion. It was Mr. Bright the lecturer, to whom 
the orrery belonged, and who had been prevent* 
ed from lecturing himself by having a severe 
cold. He was still so hoarse, that he could 
scarcely be heard, but he hoped that he should 
recover his voice in a day or two ; and his pre- 
sent oBjiMt was to announce his intention of giv- 
ing a course of lectures on natural 4>hilosophy, 
and of adapting some to the use of young people. 
He hoped for subscriptions and encouragement ; 
and he particularly wished for advice, he said, 
from those who had children, and who knew 
what was likely to suit their taste and compre- 
hension. Frank's father and moth^ were pleas- 
ed with the modest, sensible manner in which he 
spoke ; awl, after looking over his prospectus, 
or view of the subjects on which he intended to 
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lecture, they pointed out what thej thought itiight 
he hest adapted to different ages ; they advised 
dividing the lectures into those fit for the young- 
er and the elder auditors ; and recommended 
that these should he given on separate days ; and 
that those for the younger children should never 
exceed half an hour at a time. 

Mary thought this an excellent regulation. 
She and Frank listened to all that was said, while 
his father and mother and the engineer advised 
with the lecturer what subjects and experinVents 
should be chosen. ■ 

She was glad that some facts were to be t9d 
of the history of birds and bees, and dogs, and 
elephants, and different animals. And Frank re- 
joiced that something was to be said of rooffng 
houses, and of windmills, and of the sails of ships. 
And he was glad to hear that this gentleman had . 
an electrical machine, for he wished exceedingly 
to feel the electrical shock, and to see the elec- 
trical spark, and an electrical horse race, and se- 
veral entertaining wonders, of which he had 
heard rumours. Mary was not very anxious to 
feel the electrical shock, but she was particular- 
ly happy to hear that there was to be an air- 
pump. 

She had been told, that in an air-piTtnp a guinea, 
in falling to the ground, makes no more noise 
than a feather. She wished to see and hear if 
this were true. She had also read, in one of her 
little books, a curious anecdote about a cat, who 
had saved her life when put into an air-pump, 
by stopping, with her paw,^ the hole ov* «f whicb- 

VOL. II. F 
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the air was going. Mary wished to sec whether 
a^iy other cat would do the same. Yet she hop- 
ed no cruel experiments would be tried ; none, 
such as even a mouse would petition against. 

The lecturer smiled, and said, he presumed 
the young lady alluded to " The Mouse's Peti- 
tion,'* which Dr. Priestley found one morning on 
his table. 

When the lectarer took leave, be said, that 
he should have pleasure in showing Frank the 
orrep^ again, and in letting him see the conceal- 
ed machinery, by which it was moved. He said, 
thgt he had heard from his assistant how very 
atrentive Frank had appeared to the lecture ; 
that without knowing who he was, he had taken 
notice of him as the most attentive of all the 
young auditors ; and that he had afterwards in- 
quired, and been told who Frank was. He had 
' observed, that almost all the other children were 
either inattentive or asleep. 

Mr. Bright promised that the children's lec- 
ture should not last longer than half an hour ; 
and with this agreeable promise he departed » 
after thanking Frank's father and mother for 
their advice and assistance, saying, that he wish- 
ed that all the young people whom he had to 
teach, had sopie previous instruction }^e£oTe they 
came to hear public lectures. 

Frank was glad that the lectures were not to 
begin till Wednesday, because by that time the 
engineer's son would have arrived. 

On Tuesday morning, just as they were going 
to luncheon, his father exclaimed, 

" Herel Lewis !" 
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^ Mary, and, t^ tell the truth, Frank, felt a lilDe 
afraid, for they had heard the engineer ^ay, that 
his son was translating Milton's Samson Agonistes 
into Latin verse, and reading Herodotus in Greek, 
and the CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles : they 
fancied that he must be too grand and learned for 
them. They were agreeably surprised when 
they saw his good-natured, good-humoured face. 
Mary thought he did not look in the least con- 
ceited, nor too wise and solemn. He could 
stand, and sit, and speak like any body else, but 
quite different from master Tom ! His manner 
of speaking especially was very gentlemanlike. 

The moment that luncheon was finished, Frank 
asked him if he would like to go out and^ walk. 

Yes, he said, he should. 

Mary, who recollected that master I'bm had 
told Frank that he would be laughed at by school 
boys, if he walked with little girls, did not offer 
to follow them, till Lewis, looking back, in a very 
good-natured manner said to Frank, " Is not your 
sister coming with you." 

*' Thank you," said Frank. " Come Mary. 
She is not my sister, but it is just the same." 

Lewis said he had sisters of his own, to whom 
he was always glad to go home in the holidays ; 
but his home was a great way off, he never went 
there more than once a year. His sisters always 
took care of his garden for him, when he was 
away ; and he was very fond of it, and of them. 
Frank and Mary were sorry that it was winter, 
because their gardens and island would not be 
worth looking at, at this season ; however, he 
liked seeing them, and said, that many things 
here put him in mind of his own hornt. 
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When they came in, after this walk, Lewis 
' went to his father ; and as Mary was running ifp 
stairs to put by her bonnet, Frank called to her, 
and said, ** Mary, how do you like him ?*' 

** Very well !" said Mary ; " was not it good- 
nature(!^of him to ask me to walk with you ? and 
when I was following you through the wood, he 
held back the boughs for me. He is not at all a 
bear." 

"No," said Frank. " Mrs. J may say 

what she pleases, but all boys are not naturally 
little bears. No, nor even all schoolboys." 

" But Frank," said Mary, *• you did not ask 
him any questions about school and his school- 
fellows." 

** My- dear, how could I, when most of the 
time w.e*were hare and hounds, or at the gar- 
' 8^, I bad not time." 

: why do not you follow him to his room 




Because his father is with him ; and we must 
let him bare his own talk with his father," said 
Frank. 

'* Certainly ; but I do not think his father is 
with him. There he is going down stairs. Now, 
Frank, run up, and do ask him every thing about 
school." 

Frank found Lewis alone in bii room» but not 
in a condition to answer queistions abuut school , 
for he was finishing a little note for home r a 
candle lighted dh the table, and a pucket of let- 
ters open. 

'* I see y'6u are busy," aaid Frank* ",i only 
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cume to ask questions about school, but I will 
not talk to binder you." 

Lewis begged bim to come in, and said that 
talking never hindered him ; but that he could 
not be sure of his having any sense for answers, 
till he had sent off the letters for home, which 
his father had left him to finish and seal. 

Before he sealed his little note he began to 

shuffle about the room in search of 

" What ?*' said Frank. 
" My carpetbag," said he. 
Frank found it for him. It was stuffed so as 
never carpet bag was stuffed before : yet that is 
a bold word. Out of it he dragged shoes, boots, 
shirts, books, trousers, jackets, innumerable 
little parcels, and strange things directed to 
different people, and all these he began to kick 
about, and tumble over, in search of something. 
•' What r said Frank. 

*« A bit of yellow silk," said Lewis, rummag- 
ing on in the greatest hurry. Oh, the post will 
be too late /" 

And Frank tumbled over the things too to help ' 
him, but without well knowing what it was he 
was looking for ; but at last, turning one of a pair 
of new boots upside down, and saying to himself 
** Poor Felix l" out dropped something like a 
lock of yellow hair, upon which Lewis pounced, 
put it into his note, and sealed the letters. 

** It is very well," said Frank, " you knew 

what you were looking for : 1 did not. I never 

should haveknown that was yellow silk. But 

how you burn your fingers with the wax, without 

F 2 
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minding it ! Give me the packet, and ( will run 
down, and put it in the post-hag for you.'* 

" And pray," said Lewis, ** come back again." 
He did so ; and now Lewis had sense to answer 
questions. 

The result of all the questions asked, and 
answers given, was, that Lewis liked home much 
better to be sure than school ; but he liked his 
own school better than any other. 

Boys were never flogged there for making 
mistakes in Latin grammar, or for any thing 
about learning. 

There was no flogging except for the most 
disgraceful faults, such as thefl and lying. 

• He liked his master as well as he could like a 
schoolmaster, though he had very little to do 
with him, he was a very clever man, a very 
good man; he was just, and had no favourites. 

Frank begged that Lewis would tell him the 
names of all his schoolfellows. 

Lewis answered, that this w#]ld not be soon 
done ; for there were some4}undreds. 

" Some hundreds I" exclaimed Frank. ** AH 
in one house ! What a house it must be !*' 

Before Frank recovered from his surprise, 
the dinner bell rang, and he went down stairs. 

The long winter evening would have been a 
doleful affair to master Tom, or with him. Mary, 
remembering Tom^s declaration, that he had 
'* enough and too much of books at school,'* and 
that schoolboys never touched oi^e in the 
holidays, resolved, that she would ii9t mention 
any, or even look towards their boalccase ; and 
the thought it would not be civil to read, and 
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begged that Frank would not. But Lewis went 
to the bookcase of bis own accord, and asked if 
they would lend him any thing entertaining to 
read. Then Mary quickly took down their bat 
books, and spread tht^m before him ; and, far 
from looking at them with the disgust and disdain 
with which Tom had surveyed her pile of litera- 
ture, be examined each. He knew them almost 
all, even Bingley's History of Quadrupeds. This 
was a disappointment to Mary ; but then^ if he 
had read them all, it was a comfort to find that he 
liked those best, which Frank had preferred* 
There was one of her books on insects,* which, 
he had not seen before, and she began to talk to 
him of butterflies, and caterpillars, and spiders. 
• Frank wliispe red, 

" My dear, those things are too little for him.** 

*« No," Lewis said, •♦ not in the least top lit- 
tle ;" he confessed he knew scarcely any thing 
about them ; he did know something though of 
silkworms : he and several of the boys at his 
school had some. 

** Silkworms at school ! and at a boy's school!'* 
said Mary. 

"And at a school with hundreds of boys!" 
added Frank. ** I never should have thought if 

Yet so it was. And, to Mary's astonishment, 
Lewis knew how they were to be fed with mul- 
berry leaves ; and how the silk was to be wound 
from the cocoons, ** And I have wound a great 
ded of it fliyself. I sent home some to my sister 

* DiaVfAi OD Entomologj. 
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to-day. 'That was the yellow silk, Frank, which 
you saw." 

He hoped that he had another bit left for Mary, 
, and he ran up stairs to look for i(, and Frank ran 
after him, and they again searched among the 
scattered contents of the bag, and at last found a 
card of silkworms' silk, which had been loft as a 
mark in " Ali Pasha,'' a prize poem. Mary 
wondered how boys' great fingers could wind 
such delicate silk ! Fine as the cobwebs in the 
telescope J she was going to say, but*she changed 
it mto " the finest cobweb ( ever saw." 
• She was so much pleased with this, that she 
wished to have some silkworms to take care of 
herself, especially as their friend the gardener 
had a mulberry tree, but Lewis advised her not. 
She asked why ? He hesitated to answer : but 
when she pressed, he replied ; ** that they were 
very dirty, had a disagreeable smell, and were 
apt to eat too much, and sometimes eat till they 
burst." Any one of tliese reasons, but particu- 
larly the last, would have been enough for Mary. 
To put the gluttonous silkworms out of her head 
she opened one of her favourite books and for- 
tunately this was one of which Lewis never bad 
heard. It opened at the history of a canary 
l^, who could spell the longest word that could 
be required. For insiBQce, Constant inopolitanui^ 
not speaking, but picking out the letters one by 
one from a pasteboard alphabet laid bj^fore it on 
the table. 

Mary, seeing that Lewis 92^ amused with this, 
could not refrain from turmng over the leaf to 
other anec^es in honour of horses, asses^ ti- 
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gers, lions, ants, robin redbreasts, water wagtails, 
and innumerable others. 

Frank's mother smiled and said, *' My dear 
Mary, have mercy ! Though Lewis listens with 
so much good nature, all these animals cannot 
be interesting to him : he must be tired." 

Lewis, however, declared that he was. not 
tired, and begged to have this book, and an^ 
which' Mary could lend him about animals. As it 
happened, he had at present a particular interest 
on his own account, in reading histories of ani- 
mals ; for he, and all tbe boys in his class at 
school, had a thesis to write, and it was to be a 
copy of verses. Each was to choose for his 
theme any bird, beast, fish,' or insect, which they 
liked best. Now his first difficulty was which 
bird, beast, fish, or insect he should choose ; an 
hour of this evening was merrily spent by Frank, 
Mary, and Lewis, in pleading in honour of in- 
sect, bird, beast, and fish. 

Frank's father and mother, and the engineer 
and all, condescended to join in the pleadings* 
The engineer chose, or would have chosen, tiie 
half-reasoning elephant for his hero, and had In- 
dian anecdotes, credible and incredible, to tell ; 
and much to say about the elephant's judging of 
the strength of bridges by only putting his foot 
on them ; and drawing cannon for armies, whercf 
DO power of horse, or man, or mechanism, could 
avail ; but scarcely had the engineer pronounc- 
ed the T^rds, ** I choose the elephant," when 
Lewis exdaimed, 

♦♦ Oh, sir, yoit can't have the elephant, for 
he's engaged to young Little, one of my friends,'^ 
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' ** Then I will take the beaver." 

" But, my dear father, the beaver is engaged 
too, to George Ruddiman." 

t< Well — may I * learn of the bee to build, the 
nautilus to sail ?' " 

« No you must not, papa ; the nautilus and the 
bee Were engaged three deep." 

** The whale, then ?" 

" No, sir, Milliken has the whale." 

The pelican, Frank's mother would have tak- 
en ; but the pelican belonged to a particular 
friend, Edgeware, and could not be had. She 
then chose the sea bear, who so heroically de- 
fends her cubs : but Frank laughed her out of 
the sea bear, by saying that she roust leave that 

for Mrs. J , who maintained that all little 

boys are bears, and her own in particular. 

Frank's father took the lion for his share, and, 
with the help of Androcles and Scipio Africanus, 
hoped to make much of him. 

But he was obliged to give up the lion and 
Scipio ; for Joe Thomson had made fifty- nine 
verses upon him already ; and, after that, would 
it be fair to take him from Joe ? 

So many of the best beasts, birds, fishes, and 
insects, being thus pre-engaged to particular 
friends, and others being* objectionable as too 
common, and others as too difficult, and quite un- 
manageable in poetry, the choice, which had at 
first appeared almost impossiible, from the infinite 
variety of the animal uojUl, was now limited, 
and Frank began to compbln, that there was 
really nothing left. 

t 
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His mother, howerer, was content with the 
eider duck, who, robbed perpetually of the soft 
bedding for her ducklings, plucks herself at last 
even to de^th for her young. 

Frank^s father supported the bird of Jove, 
thunderbolt in claw, and would not give him qp, 
though Lewis warned him that young Flaxman 
had a great mind to him. 

The engineer was allowed to have the ant, 
because Millikin, who had had him, could make 
nothing of him, and gave him up as too old and 
commonplace. But the engineer's ant proved 
to be far from comnion place : he was fresh 
from Africa, of the great family of the termites 
bellicosi, whose houses, palaces, or pyramids, 
are from twelve to twenty feet high, whose kings 
and queens, if travellers' reports say true, are 
lodged in royal chambers^ well deserving the 
name, with gothic arches, fretted roofs, and 
long-drawn aisles, with subterranean galleries 
water-proof and fire-proof, and magazines well 
stored with provisions, which to the naked eye 
seem but raspin|l of wood, or plants, but seen 
through a microscope resemble tears of gum and 
amber, and some, still finer, sparkling like sugar 
about preserved fruits. 

And when he came to the sparkling sugar, it 
appeared that the engineer had not laboured this 
part in vain, for Mary exclaimed, 

*' Beautiful !" 

** Sublime too, the poet may make the ter- 
mites," continued the engineer. ** When they 
march out of their palaces their. march is to be 
stopped neither by earth, fire, or water. And if 
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man mdces war apon tbem id their fortresses, he 
is forced to bring out his cannon before he can 
dislodge or conquer them." 

The cannon astonished Mary« ** Cannon 
against ants ! against an insect V* 

Lewis thooght, that according to his Other's 
description this species of ant would really make 
a great figure in poetry, and he had just decided 
to take the termites for his subject, when Frank 
produced a formidable rival, in the dog of Her- 
culaneuro. 

Mary sprang up with joy whenlshe heard this 
dog named by Frank, and from her own book ! 

•* How could I forget the dear dog Delta, but 
I am glad that Frank remembered him." 

Delta was a famous dog, whose skeleton was 
found in the ruins of Herculaneumj stretched 
over the body of a boy of twelve years of age. 

Delta's collar, whidi is now to be seen in the 
gallery of the grand duke of Tuscany, tells by its 
Greek inscription, that this dog belonged to a 
man of the name of Severinn^ whose life the 
dog three times saved ; and hisrory informs us, 
that he saved him once by dragging him out of 
the sea when nearly drowned, once by driving 
off four robbers, and the third time by destroy- 
ing a she-wolf, who was going to tear him to 
pieces. 

Delta was afterwards given by Severinus to 
his son, and he grew so fond of the boy, that he 
would take food only from his hand ; and when 
at last he was unable to save the child, the faith- 
ful animal would not forsake his young master, 
but died along with him. 
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t'rank's father observed, in favour of this sub- 
ject for Lewis's poem, that it admitted of classi* 
cal allusions, and wakened aucient association^ ; 
if he remembered rightly, the dog's master, 
Severinus, had attacked the she wolPs little ones, 
in a grove sacred to Diana. 

Frank and Mary did not quite understand this ; 
but Lewis rejoiced in it, and the doe of Hercula- 
neum had all voices, all hearts in his favour, till 
the dog of Athens was named by Frank's mother. 

Mary found him, and his history was read, as 
follows : — * 

" ' A boy at Athens, of a very amiable charac- 
ter, had a dog, that had been his playmate from 
his cradle : the animal was so fond of his young 
master that he scarcely ever quitted him ; he 
accompanied him in all his sports, and whenever 
he saw him again, after a short absence, he ex- 
pressed his pleasure by a thousand caresses. He 
always eat his meals with him, slept at his feet at 
night, rose with bim in the morning, and botb 
began their da^^ playing with each other. 

" ' One day^iis young Athenian, looking out 
of the window at some exhibition that was pass- 
ing along the street, overreached himself, and 
losing his balance, fell from the upper story of 
the house to the ground, and was killed upon the 
spot. Phileros (that was the name of the dog) 
immediately leaped after him,, and broke his leg 
with the fall. But, occupied whoUy with anxie- 
ty for his master, he crawled about him, licked 
him with a mournful howling, and crept under 
his body, as if to endeavour to raise him from 
the groun^. 

VOL. ir. G 
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" • During the preparations for the funeral, 
Phileros would not quit the lifeless hody of his 
master, and followed tte procession ihat bore 
him to the grave. When he came to the place 
of burial he set up a lamentable cry, and remain- 
ed for five days lying upon the grave. Com- 
pelled by the cravings of hunger, he then re- 
turned to the house, eat a sinall quantity of food, 
after which he ran to the apartment which the 
child haJ inhabited^ seemed to seek every where 
for his young friendi and in a short time died of 
grief.''* 

Whether from the manner in tehich it was 
read, or from the really touching circumstances 
of the story, Lewis now inclined to the dog of 
Athens, for he said, that Phileros sacrificed him. 
self voluntarily, and died of grief for his master ; 
but that Delta could not, help being swallowed up 
by an earthquake, and that bis being found near 
his master's body was a proof only, that he hap- 
pened to be near him at thejyne of the first 
shock ; he could not run away afl^p^ards. Frank, 
however, observed, that Mary'sbook, and other 
t^ooks, tell of animals, who have escaped from 
earthquakes, by running away when they felt 
the first symptoms, which they sometimes do be- 
fore they are noticed by man. 

"Then," observed Lewis, "Delta ^as to 
blame for not having snuffed out the approach of 
the earthquake ; this was a proof of his want of 
sagacity at least.'* 

But Frank would not admit this, for he said, 
that nobody could prove that Delta did not snuff 
^ the danger in time. It was most Ukely that 
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the dog had warned the boy, and done what he 
could to make juiin understand, and to carry him 
away ; but Frank supposed that Delta conld not 
make the boy comprehend, or follow him. 

Lewis answered, that this was supposing the 
boy to be stupid or obstinate ; but why shotiid 
they give up the boy, to make out that the fault 
was not in the dog ? 

Frank contended, that this was very fair, be- 
cause they knew nothing about the boy, and they 
might suppose him to be obstinate and stupid, 
rather than give up the character of th^ dog of 
H^rculaneum. 

" What good had the dog of Athens ever done 
in his life ? He broke his leg, indeed, by jumping 
out of a window ; but that did no good to his 
master : but the dog of Herculaneum had three 
times saved his master^s life ; and at last was he 
to be accused of not (b^ing enough, because a 
foolish boy would not listen to him at the right 
moment ? Was this just ?" 

" No, inde^'* said Mary. " Poor Delta !" 

Lewis, thooP ^^ thought he could say moi 
for the dog of Athens, took for his subject, Del 
the dog of Herculaneum. 



.i*«Gro6D night, rilamma," said Mary, " as she 
4hs going to bed, after the debate about the dogs. 
^M¥hat shall I do about the thumb of my glove ?. 
Look ma'am, it is burst quite across, I have 
mended it twice, I cannot*^ to the lectures to- 
morrow in such a glove, can 1 ?" 
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** No, my dear : I had observed, that you had 
mended it as well as you could, and I have pro- 
vided another pair for you.'' 

" Oh, mamma, thaift you. Are the gloves in 
this parcel ?" 

" Yes, and you may open it." 

While Mary was opening the parcel, which 
had cQme from the neighbouring town, the engi« 
neer said, that he must set off very early in the 
morning about his business, and that he should 
not return perhaps till night. Lewis had a great 
mind to go with him ; but this could not be, his 
father said ; and Frank inc[uired whether he 
would like to go with them to the lectures. 

Frank's father observed, that it was hard upon 
poor Lewis to force him in his holidays to go to 
lectures. 

** Not lectures ; only experiments," said Mary, 
looking up from her parcel. 

<< Your changing the name makes no difference 
to him," mi Frank's father, smiling. ** What 
does he choose." ^k 

« Lewis said, that as be couIdWt|^ with his fa- 
ther, he should like to go with Fratik to-morrow. 
That he could not tell whether he liked the lec- 
tures, or the experiments, till he had seen them ; 
and that if he found them stupid the first da^ he 
would not go the next. He very much 
ted that Felix was lame, it would have bl 

Eleasant to have ridden to these lectures 
e hoped they might walk, which be liked l 
better than goinaia a carriage. Frank begged 
, to walk with him ; it was only five miles, and 
frank had walked four the other da^ (whic}) 
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BOW grew to be four and a half) and back agaioi 
without being tired in the least. 

^' The gloves fit perfectly well," said Mary. 
" Look, mamma." ^ 

But her countenance suddenly changed/as her 
eye fixed upon the paper in which the glores 
had been wrapped. It was a handbill, or adver- 
tisement, which in capital letters announced the 
arrival of a juggler, who would the next day, at 
ten o'clock precisely, exhibit wonderful sights 
with cups and balls, and tricks with cards. He 
would tell any lady or gentleman what cards they 
thought of. 

'* Mamma,*' said Mary, ** I wish we could see 
both the juggler and the experiments, but we 
cannot ; how unlucky, that they are both to be 
the same morning, the same time — we cannot 
have both." 

♦* Frank," said his father, " would you rathei^ 
see this juggler's tricks, or the experiments ? 
You have heard a list of both," 

Frank hesitated. 

<* Look neitl^r to the right, nor to the left, 
my boy, but straight forward ; the question is^ 
not, which you think Mary 'would like, nor which 
you thin]^ Lewis would like, nor which you think 
we should admire you the mOst for choosing. I 
ask you to tell me honestly, which you would 
like best yourself." 

<* Honestly, then, papa, the juggler I would 
rather see, if I am to see but one, and for once 
-r^I know it is foolish, but I cannot help it." 

" Besides, it is not so very foolish, I think,'* 
^aid Mary, '^because we can read about Mb^ 
G 3 
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Blight's experiments in books, cannot we, mam-i 
ma ? If we miss seeing the lecturer, we have 
the books ; but we cannot see the juggler in a 
book." • 

« Well reasoned, little miss Mary," said the 
engineer. 

" So Frank is not foolish, is he, papa," said 
Mar J. 

" He is honest at all events," said his father, 
" and able to speak his mind plainly, which I 
like." 

But Frank said, he regretted the experiments, 
and he wished to see the electrical machine, and 
to feel the shock. Mary much regretted the 
air pump and the cat. 

The engineer, who had been pleased with 
Frank's honesty, and with Mary's reasoning, said, 
that he hoped he could settle the business to their 
satisfaction, and manage so that they should see 
and hear all they 'wished. He should be up 
very early in the morning, and must go through 
the county town, where he could see the lecturer, 
and would persuade Jiim to puf off the experi- 
ments for the young people titt the next day, 
which would be for his o^yn interest ; as it would 
be dangerous for him to come into competition 
with the juggler, as probably mo^ children » if 
they were permitted to choose, would make 
Frank's choice. 

This arrangement promised satisfaction to all 
parties. The next morning, the ever good- 
natured engineer, remembered their pleasure, 
in the midst of all his own business, and sent back 
'a little pencil note, which Fraft{c received at 
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breakfast time, and which set all hearts at ease. 
It was as follows : — 

« < The philosopher has been wise enough to 
yield the first day to the jaggler ; secure that 
the second will be all his own.' " 

And so it proved. The young people were 
at first extremely amused by seeing the juggler 
play his feats with cups and balls, and his tricks 
upon cards ; but when they knew that it was all 
deception, or when they were told how these 
tricks were performed, there was an end of the 
wonder and the pleasure. 

The experiments shown by the natural philo- 
sopher were not so amusing, and did not appear 
so wonderful at first ; but both Frank and Mary 
agreed, that they liked them better and better as 
they went on, because, as they said, there was 
no cheating in these ; they were true, might be 
of advantage to them afterwards in conversation, 
in reading, and, as Frank observed, they might, 
perhaps, be useful to them in trying experiments 
al\erwards for themselves. 

For, as he said, ** why should not we try 
experiments when we grow up, as well as other 
people." 

Frank was somewhat elated, by perceiving, 
that at this first lecture he understood as well, 
if not more quickly than Lewis, who was a year 
older, and who had been at school. But, at 
school, his attention had been turned to other 
subjects, and he had never had an opportunity* 
of seeing any experiments before. 

It had often been proposed, he said, that they 
should have at his school some lectures, and 
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expertmeBtfl, on natural philosophy ; and, hel>e« 
lieved, it was to be next half year.. Now he 
found that these were entertaining, he was deter- 
mined he would subscribe, if the lecturer should 
come. 

In their walk home, after the first of these 
lectures, Frank had a great deal of conversati< 
with Lewis about school ; that is- to say, Fran! 
asked Lewis a multitude of questions, some of 
which Lewis answered readily and clearly ; but 
to others he replied with more caution and re- 
serve. On all that concerned the lessons, and 
the plays, and the hours for wor]c and play, and 
the laws and ^pnishments, he was full and expli- 
cit ; and this was, for the present, quite enough 
to satisfy Frank The new plays, or the plays 
which were new to him, first fixed his curiosity ; 
he wanted immediately to see, and to learn them 
all. Some of these, Lewis said, he could easily 
show him ; marbles and ball for instance, but 
others could not be played for want of more 
boys. 

With ball Frank was well acquainted ; but 
Lewis doubted whether he knew the last fash- 
ions of ball playing at school. When the sub- 
ject' of the plays and games was exhausted, Frank 
went back to the books. , 

*^ But I am very much surprised,'* said he, 
<<that you, Lewis, do not dislike our books. 
And I wonder you are so fond of reading £ng- 

'' Why should not I be fon j of reading Eng^ 
li.^h ? am not I an Englishman ?" said Lewis, ra^ 
th^r bluffly* '' What do you take me for ?" 
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" I do not take you for any thing else," said 
Frank ; and Lewis's bluff look went off^ and 
with a good humoured smile he said, 

«* Oh I well, go on." 

" I was going to say/' continued Frank, '' that 

I wai si^rprbedy because Tom told us, that 

chool boys never read any thing but Latin ; 

that they hnve no English books at school, nor 

time for them.** 

"Whoever Tom may be, he is mistaken 
there," said Lewis, " or he exaggerates ; he may 
speak of big own school if he pleases, and per- 
haps he tells truth about that : but, at ours, I 
know the boys have a library of their own, of 
excellent English books, to which any subscribe 
who like it, and almost all do subscribe. We 
have above a thousand volumes, several enter- 
taining, and I assure you some very valuable 
books." 

Lewis, after the first angry contradiction of 
Tom's slander against schools, ivas careful to tell 
the exact fact in his own case. He remembered, 
he confessed, that when he first went to school 
he h|^ot any time for English, or for thinking 
of tfRrtaining books ; it was as much as ever 
he could do to get through his Latin lessons and 
Latin grammar. 

Now he had got over the first difficulty he had 
niore time, and could read, when the books were 
entertaining ; on Thursday and Saturday even- 
inn, "^^^^^ were holidays, he was always happy 
to"ave an entertaining book, if the day was wet. 
But Lewis honestly confessed, that on those holi- 
(jay evenings, in general, he loved out of doors 
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bodily exercise, riding if he could have it ; be- 
cause, said he, '* (ve have so much to do of hard 
Latin and Greek work, bodily exercise rests us 
best. By the bye, we have a workshop, and car- 
penter's tools, and two or three lathes. It is a 
reward to us to work in the workshop, and a great 
pleasure it is. The idle fellows can. never 
to the lathe. Now I know a boy, who, when 
first came to our school, was exceedingly idle, 
and hated Latin, because he had been flogged so 
oflen for not having his lessons .at the school 
where he was before he came to ours. But he 
loved tumins; particularly ; and he was so anxious 
to get to the lathe, that he set about his Latin 
lessons in earnest, and now he scarcely ever 
misses oi\e. 

" At school," continued Lewis, *' I like work- 
ing in the workshop better than reading ; but in 
the holidays, I like reading best. In the Christ- 
mas vacs^on, in the long winter evenings, 1 am 
very fond of reading, especially when I have my 
sisters, or somebody to talk to about books. 
, Then all I knew before I went to SlSbool comes 
bacfe again. That sister, or cousin, or^batever 
she is of yours, that good-natured l^J^^VU'y* 
.'9twill be a great pleasure to you id the nonaays, 
and she' will love reading enough, and not too 
much neither : too much of a guod thing, you 
know, is as bad as too little. So," cried Lewis, 
turningsuddenly,and catching hold of the branch- 
es of a tree, '' what do you think, R^k, of 
climbing this tree ?'' % 

«• With all my heart," said Frank. 

And after this they hadjhany jclimbing matches 
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at home, Frank showing that he would not be 
outdone by his companion, either in spirit or 
dexterity. 

But, alas ! there could be no riding. ' Poor 
Felix was not able to contribute to their amuse* 
. naent, nor they to his relief. Judges, or at least 
*ftk)ctors, had differed much as to the mode of his 
treatment : one advised that the lame leg should 
be hung in a sling, and that Felix should be kept 
in the stable : another was sure that he would 
never get well unless he were turned out to 
grass. The horse and Frank seemed to be of this 
latter opinion : therefore Felix was turned out 
into a paddock near the house, which he had all 
to himself, lest any other animals should hurt 
him. Tom and his groom came to see him once, 
but Feltx showed such signs of dislike, that they 
never repeated their visit. Every morning 
Frank and Mary used to go and see him: the 
moment Frank appeared at the gate of the field, 
the horse jfeew his voice, and neighed in sign of 
pleasure, and would try to come towards him, as 
fast a& his sprained shouldelr would permit. Mary 
gatheibiTfor him handfols of fresh grass, and he 
always took them from her with the greatest- po- 
liteness ; thoiq|h he had, as Frank observed, the 
whole field before him all day long. He would 
now ev&fk rub his nose against Lewis, as if he 
knew by ii^not, Mary said, that Lewis wai 
FranUl friend. Something, perhaps, was to be 
attriAted to the piece of bread, which Lewii 
constantly brought him for breakfast. Colonel 
Birch came on ptorpose to see Felit ; and cheet'* 
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ed his young master with the assurance, that he 
would certainly get quite well in time. 
' In the mean while the Colonel was well pleas- 
ed wUIW both the boys for their freedom from sel- 
fishness, observing, that their chief concern was 
for the horse and not for themselves. He would 
have lent them an horse of his own, but, as he^ 
could not offer two, the friends did not wish to 
accept of it. But h'e did what was still better 
for them ; he allowed them to ride in the riding 
hbuse belonging to the barracks. There they 
had the advantage of some instructions from an 
excellent master, and were amused by seeing 
various feats of horsemanship, and all the exer- 
cises of the menage. Mary could mk mix in any 
of Lewis and Frank's boisterous plays. Wrest- 
ling and boxing she knew were not fil for girls, 
though, as she heard, they were very good for 
boys : but she could not like such amusements. 
There were others, however, more tempting, 
where agility and spirit were more refluired than 
masculine force ; for instance, there was a play 
called ** Follow the leader,'* for whic# Frank 
was eager, and in which Mary longed t^ join. 
The leader is to lead the way as fast, and as far, 
and as long as he pleases, aiMl, wherever he 
chooses, and the more difficult his path, or the 
more hazardous, the more glorious to follow him. 
An excellent play this is for boys, Mt„ as Frank*s 
mother said, not for girls, as primence is more 
necessary for women than courage ; it Mauds 
higher in their list of must wantt. The slightest 
hint of what was right was su^cient for Mary ; 
though she regretted that she could not now play 
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SO much with Frank as she used to do ; yet, if 
it was for his good, she was satisfied ; and, if it 
made him happy, she was glad ; and often, though 
she did not play, she had as much pleasure in 
looking on. She sat by, the little judge of arts 
and arms ; and she was a very good judge, espe- 
cially where Frank was concerned : she observ- 
ed that Lewis was« constantly fair and kind to 
him. Lewis did laugh, to be sure, sometimes, 
for no mortal could help it, as he said, at the odd 
way in which Frank made his first attempts at 
some of his school games : yet Lewis's way of 
laughing was never ill-natured ; and he kept his 
word, and laughed no more than was quite good 
for Frank. 

" He must learn to bear to be laughed at," 
said he, '* before he goes to school." 

Between the times of their boys' plays, they 
were glad to rest with other amusements and em- 
ployments, and in these they were always anx- 
ious that Mary should share. After having once 
or twi(^ tried follow the leader^ they left it off ; 
they^aid it could not be well played without 
mor^oys. Lewis did not want to have every 
thing his school-fashion, or his own way ; he 
readily joined in all that Mary and Frank had 
been doing before he came. He helped them in 
all their in-doors, and all their out-of-doors work. 
At their island, when Frank was Robinson Cru- 
soe, and Mary Friday, Lewis was the savage who 
left tie print of his foot in the sand ; he would 
even be a cannibal, if they desired it. At hare 
and hounds he transformed hi^||f at pleasure 
into hare or hound, syad, whiclwver he was, he 
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proved himself best of his kind. Who could 
have thought that he had translated Samson Ago* 
Distes into Latin, or read (Edipus Tyrannus in 
Greek ? 

During a clear hard frost of eleven days' con* 
tinuance, they walked many miles a day» how 
many the totsd amounted to, at the end of the 
eleventh day, the prudent historian forbears to 
record : it is but justice to the accuracy of the 
pedestrians to state, that when the length of one 
of these walks was questioned, and when it was 
in consequence measured by a common friend 
with the engineer's way-wiser, it was found to 
be a quarter of a mile and one furlong more than 
they had asserted it to be. Without insisting, 
however, upon the wonder and glory of the 
length of these walks, it is sufficient to say they 
were liked by all, and contributed to health, gay- 
ety, and good humour. 

But frost cannot last for ever, or, if it did, we 
might grow tired of it. Snow, threatening to be 
a heavy snow, began to fall. ^ 

'* And there must be an end of all our delight- 
ful walks !" said Frank. % 

But there was some pleasure, Mary thought, 
even at the moment he spoke, in looking at the 
feathery flakes as they fell thick and thicker, 
white on grass, tree, shrub, cbaqging in a few 
minutes the appearance of all things. And Lewis 
saw, in this snow, the promise of vfiowballs of 
prodigious size, '* if it would but continue long 
enough." I t jjjd continue long enough. The 
next momin^tt wds snow as far a? they could 
see. * 
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WheQ tbe mow was shovelled from the win- 
dows, and from the walk oear the house, there 
was fine diversion making and throwing snowbalb^ 
and Frank hore stoutly ^ peltii^ of the pitiless 
storm, proud to prove, tM he could stand as 
well even as Lewis, who had stood the snowballs 
of two winters at school. 

The pelting over, the friends joined in making 
a ball of enormous size, which at last they could 
Bot roll, even with the help of any length of le- 
* ver which they could employ ; leaving it dui 
the night, they next day fouad it frozen f^ 
the ground. 

Frank next suggested the making a statue of 
snow, such as he had seen in one of the vignettes 
to Bewick : they set about it \ legs, arms, trunk, 
and head they moulded : — 

<' They work*d, and wondered at the work they made.'* 

But when they attempted to stick the limbs and 
body together, difficulties increased, and the 
limbs were distorted by every pinch or squeeze 
which impatience or awkwardness hazarded. 
One arm was shrunk to half the size of the 
other, and the neck absolutely melted away un- 
der th^tf|h^h of Frank^s hands, before the 
head <MMMp made to stand rightly upon the 
shoulders ;. V^ delicacy of the face, too, it must 
be confesse^wras damaged in fruitless attempts 
to put on ^Rcoming hat, which was necessary 
to hide, spmething misshapen in the top of the 
head. At last the hat was fixed, and the heM^- 
firm^JlP hrj0^ of the nose repaired, and th<^ 
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wasted arm restored. When the ^ whole wast 
finished, the artists went to call their judge and 
admirer Mary, who came out shivering, for it 
was ten degrees below the freezing point ; yet, 
always kind, she came with the best intentions 
possible to be pleased. But, lo ! the statue was 
oyerturned, and, in the midst of the fragments^ 
stood Frank's dog Pompey. 

" Oh, Pompey! what have you done!" 

Sir Isaac Newton's magnanimous conduct to 
his dog Diamond scarcely exceeded Frank's for- * 
bearanoe on ^his occasion. 

He stood for a moment in despair ; then play* 
fully pelted Pompey away with the man's head, 
renewing the charge with the legs and arms, as 
fast as he could mould them into balls. 

" After all," said Frank, " the face of this 
snow man was frightfuls^ we will make a better 
to-morrow." But a thaw came on in the night, 
and they were forced to abandon their design. 

In the last week of Lewis's holidays, Frank 
and he were anxious to enjoy a pleasure, of 
which they had been deprived by the thaw — 
the pleasure of skaiting. Frank's mother had 
iexpressed some fears of the danger of this amuse- 
ment : but his father, on the contrary side of 
the question, had observed, thayijbft|ust run 
some hazards, else they would wBRn^oward- 
ly. It was settled, that tSey mig^Ekait when a 
certain watering place for the h^Ks should be 
sufficiently hard. It was shallow,^^i the boys 
9ould not easily drown themselves thepe, even 
'if the ice should break. This cener^ permis- 
sion gained, there was but one pvt uiS^U|ed~ 

. ■ 4. ** 
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when would the ice be Mufficiintly kard» and who 
was to judge of tbat ? 

One morning, very early for a winter morning, 
that is, soon after day-break, Lewis rose and 
looked out of his windows, then wakened Frank, 
told him it was a hard frost, and bid him get up 
and come out and skait, for he was sure that at 
this time the ice was quite strong enough. 
Frank was eager to try his new skaits ; and 
though he had some scruples, for he was not 
clear that he ought to go without having had bis 
father's express permission, he did not tell his 
friend his doubts, but dressed himself as fast as 
he could, and followed Levyis, accompanied by 
bis dog Pompey The dog contented himself 
with sitting by, watchiz^ his master sliding about. 
Frank had several falls, but he was up again soon, 
and but little hurt ; and l|e was so much delight- 
ed with the exercise ^nd with his success, that 
the falls went for nothing. One part of the ice 
was more exposed to the beams of the sun than 
the rest, and Lewis warned him, that he thought 
it was in that spot beginning to crack. Frank 
took his advice, and stopped, and began to try 
how soft and how hard the ice was in different 
places. In the spot on which the sun shone the 
ice cracked when he struck it, and a large piece 
fell in. Frank exulted in h^s own apd in his 
friend's prudence, in having stopped in tin^e. 
They took off their skaits, and began to walk 
homewards, till suddenly Frank perceived that 
his dog was not following them : he calMd 
" "^ impe^! Pompey I" but no Pompey camto 
er to the call. They went back to IqaJti 
H 2 
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him, but they could not see him any ivhere od 
the road or in the fields. They went to the 
place where they had been skaiting, and they 
heard a noise under the ice : Pompey had fallen 
into the hole, and had floated underneath the 
ice ; they looked in at the hole, and saw him 
struggling : Frank, exceedingly alarmed, called 
to him, and stretched his arm as far as ever he 
could under the ice to reach him, and Pompey 
made fresh efforts ; but he was somehow jammed 
between stones, or entangled in weeds ; he could 
not get out, nor could Frank reach him, nor 
could Lewis. Lewis tied a stone in the corner 
of his handkerchief, and threw the heavy end 
into the pool, jerking it under the ice toward the 
corner where the dog lay, but in vain, Pompey 
could not reach it ; once he just caught it, but 
he let it go when Lewis pulled ; he had no longer 
strength to hold it. 

At this instant they heard the bark of a dog in 
a field next to the road ; and Frank, leaping up 
on the top of the bank, saw a woodman and his 
dog crossing the field. Frank called, roared to 
him, but he was walking away from them, and 
he plodded on without hearing any thing but his 
own whistling. Lewis happily recollected a 
whistle he had in his pocket, and he whistled 
loud and strong : the wo^man looked back, and 
saw the two boys malffl|Psignals with hats and 
handkerchiefs, and he came running as fast as he 
could. When he heard what was the matter, he 
jumped over the hedge to their assistance, and 
with his hatchet broke the ice in several pi 
Frank all the while calling to beg he would 
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care not to kill the dog, and pointing with his 
sticlc to the spot under which Pompey lay. 
When this was uncovered, there he lay, indeed ! 
quite motionless. The woodman took him up, 
but no signs of life appeared. They held him 
with his head downwards, the water poured from 
his mouth, but no breath, no warmth. The 
woodman offered to carry him to his hut in the 
wood, which was about a mile off, and to lay him 
before the fire. But Frank thought it best to 
carry him home to his own good Mrs. Catherine, 
and home they carried him with all possible ex- 
pedition. 

Mary, from her window, saw them from afar, 
and went down to the hall to meet them, eagerly 
asking what had happened to Pompey, and why 
Frank carried him. But when she saw his con- 
dition, and Frank's sorrowful countenance, she 
asked no more ; she ran for Mrs. Catherine, and 
every remedy was tried, which the Humane 
Society advise for the recovery of the drowned. 
Pompey was dried, rubbed with salt, and wrap- 
ped in a warm blanket, air was blown into his^- 
mouth and nostrils, but for some time no signs^ of 
life appeared, and Frank, Mary, and Lewis, by 
turns, exclaimed in despair, 

" He is dead ! he is quite dead ! he will never 
move^ ngain !" 

But Mrs. Catherine bid them be patient : a 
slight heaving of the breast was seen ; she held 
a feather to the nostrils, the feather moved, Mpy 
clapped her hands with joy, and Frank exclaon- 
ed, ** He breathes l" Convulsive twitchings in 
the legs followed, the eyes opened, and, by de- 
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grees, life returning, Pompey recovered saffi- 
ciently to raise himself up, to know Frank, to 
wag his tail, and to lick lilrs. Catherine's hand. 
In the course of an hour he was able to stand, 
walk, eat, and drink : he was pronounced by 
Mrs. Catherine to be out of all danger ; and 
great was the joy of his young master and his 
friends on again receiving his caresses. 

No sooner was the dog safe, than Frank's mo- 
ther began to inquire how\ he had come into 
danger, and desired to hear fevery particular of 
what had happened. Franl^ was aware, that she 
would be displeased at his going out to skait 
without distinct permission, and before the safety 
of the ice had been examined ; but instead of 
endeavouring to excuse himself, he was anxious 
to take his full share of blame. 

His father decreed, as a punishment for their 
impatience and imprudence, that they should 
never skait again during the remainder of Lewis's 
holidays. Lewis seemed more -sorry for Frank 
than for himself, for he thought, and repeatedly 
said, that he had been the means of bringing him 
into this scrape. 

But whatever disappointment or punishment 
young people suffer together for their faults, 
while they have the consciousness that they have 
spoken exactly the truth, have not attempted to 
shifl the blame from themselves, and have be- 
haved honourably, they are secure of one lasting 
comfort, that their confidence in each other, and 
their mutual affection will be increased. Even 
in such slight trials as these, integrity is proved, 
and the recollection of these childish incid^ts 
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often lasts through life, and strengthens the friend- 
ship of age, 

** Well," said Mary, ♦* though you cannot skait 
you can walk, and I can walk with you." 

** And mamma says she will walk with as to the 
woodman's, to thank him for saving Pompey," 
said Frank ; " we will take Pompey with us, to 
thank him for himself. But first, Mary, I have 
something to say to you and Lewis about a plum- 
cake." 

Frank's mother had promised him a large iced 
plumcake for ♦' twelfth night.'* We presume 
that none of our young English readers are un- 
acquainted with the joyful rites of twelfth night, 
with the drawing of lots for king and queen, and 
for all the various personages who are to support, 
through that evening, whatever character falls to 
their lot. The name and description of each 
character, intended for their twelfth night, Frank 
and Mary had already drawn out ; they had 
written them delicately on little billets, and each 
billet had moreover its motto^ and each billet was 
rolled up and thrown into the hat, ready to hand 
round with the essential accompaniments of iced 
sections of plumcake. 

That cake was not yet made ; but Mrs. Cathe- 
rine had this day i|||jked out the materials ; the 
sugar and the plnnHn^ citron, &c., were all on 
the table in her roK^nd she was just going to 
begin her work, ^^ut Frank now proposed to 
Mary and Lewis, that they should give up this* 
cake, and give the money which i.t would have 
cost to the poor woodman who had saved Pom- 
pey. The cake, as Mrs.^Catherine had informed 
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Frank, would co»t about a guinea ; aud his mother 
told him she would give him this money instead 
of the cake, if he chose it, and if they all agreed 
to it. With one accord it was decided, that the 
cake, even the iced plumcake, the twelfth night 
cake, should be given up, and Frank, Mary, and 
Lewis, ran to stop Mrs. Catherine's hand. She 
was much surprised, and at first disappointed, 
when she found her hand stopped, and heard 
that there was to be no cake ; but her countenance 
recovered from its consternation, when she 
learned that the iced cake ivas to turn into a warm 
coat for Pompey's deliverer. She much approv- 
ed of this, however she regretted, for her own 
share, the pleasure she should have had in ma- 
king it for them : and still she thought that there 
might be a seed cake, or a plain cake, for the 
]|K)ung people on the twelfth night. No ; they 
would not consent to this. Frank said, that 
whatever tbey did should be quite honestly done ; 
they must give up something, or else, they said» 
it would be only pretending to be generous. 
Frank's mother, who had upon all occasions 
endeavoured to instil this principle, was glad to 
see that he applied it of his own accord. She put 
the gl^inea into his hand, and they walked to the 
woodman's : he was not atjus cottage, but they 
found him at his work iu||Awood, and Pompey 
carried him the jjhinea h y B L n his teeth, holding 
it very fast till Frank orue^g him to surrender 
'it. It is said, but we do not vouch for the truth, 
that Pompey immediately knew the woodman 
again, and wagge^ Ims tail and licked hands in 
token of gratitude. Xhey forgot that Pompey 
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had been more than half drowned, when bis ac- 
quaintance with the woodman first commenced, 
and that he had been quite senseleiss at the time 
when the essential service of his extricating him 
from the ice had been accomplished. But let 
this rest : for the honour of Pompey we wish to 
believe it, if it be possible. We pass on to other 
matters. 

Mary had now completely forgotten all she 
had formerly heard of Lewis's learning, for he 
never talked of bis Latin or Greek ; and what- 
ever else he knew came out only when it could 
assist them, and just as much as they wanted » 
and no more. 

One day, when Mary was looking at the prints 
of the French fairytales, with Franks in the 
Cabinet des Fees and was trying to translate the 
words which were at the bottom of each print, 
and when she came to one sentence of which 
she could make nothing, Lewis helped her, an(^ 
then for the first time they found out that he under- 
stood French " better than she did, a great deal." 

He had learned, he said, all he knew of it 
from one of his sisters before he went to school, 
and afterwards kept it up in the holidays. 

Another morning, a^r having shown him 
their Roman emperors, and British kings and 
queens, and had taken him to look at ** the 
Stream of Time," Lewis said he had never seen 
it before, but he quickty understood it, and soon 
assisted them in using it. They perceived that 
he knew a great deal more of history than they 
did, and they found that it was all clear in his 
head p \w. kn<^w what empires and nations came 
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first, and what followed in the history of the 
world. Whenever Frank and Mary were at a 
difficulty, he was ready at hand to assist them, 
either in history or geography. He knew what 
people inhabited the different parts of Europe 
and Asia, in ancient and in modern times. He 
made Frank understand what often puzzles chiN 
dren — how the Romans seemed to turn into the 
Italians, the Gauls into the French, &c. ; he 
helped them in making out how ancient and 
modern history follow, or may be made to follow 
each other, for this he knew better than is com- 
mon with the boys of his age. . 

He helped them to make for each century a 
sort of skeleton map of history, in which should 
be written at first only a very few of the principal 
names of the most civilized nations, and then of 
the celebrated men ; each century should have 
its sheet of paper. Such maps had been made 
for him, and he had made for himself, and had 
found useful. 

Frank liked this, provided Lewis would write 
the names, because He could write faster than 
they could. ^ * 

** Shall we tell him," whispered Mary, '*our 
play of contemporaries, or would he think it too 
foolish ?" 

Far from thinking it foolish, Lewis entered 
into it with great spirit, and made out some very 
entertaining parties of ancients and modern$^, 
with droll appropriate dialogues ; and whenever 
he found that he went beyond what Frank or 
Mary knew, he showed them how they could 
find all that he had learnt. ' • 
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. ** But how could you learn so much history ?" 
said Frank. • 

'* Very easily," replied Lewis, " for I waa 
exceedingly happy when 1 was learnijag it." 

Lewis paused, for, as they saw, some recollec- 
tion touched him with pleasure and pain. Mary 
and Frank stood silent, wliilc he Tvent to his 
father*s writing desk, which was open on the 
tahle, and took from it a miniature picture in a 
hlack case. Showing the picture to them, he 
seemed as if he was going to say something, yet 
said nothing. 

" It is a very good-natured, sensible counte- 
nance," said Frank, " I like it," 

** So do I," said Mary : '' it looks like a very 
old man." 

*♦ Yes," said Lewis, ** he was past eighty when 
that picture was drawn." 

" Eighty !" said Mary. *' I love old people 
when they are good-natured, and I am sure, 
whoever this is, he is good-natured, for hoth his 
eyes and his mouth look>smiling." 

"Who is it?" said Frank. 

<< My grandfather, that xit?a«," said t»ewis ; 
" and be was the most good-natured, the kindest 
person in the world. 1 wish you had known 
him, you would have loved him so much, and 
he would have loved you ; he was always fond 
X)f having young people about him, and we all of 
us used to be so glad to go into his room. He 
had always something ready for each of us, when 
we went to him, either to read to us, or to tell 
us of his younger days, or something or other 
that w;as delightful ; and that made one wish to 
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be as good and to know iis much as be did. Yoa 
a^ed me how I learned all 1 know of history. 
It wa» he who taught it to me ; and that was 
what made me like it so much, and learn it, as I 
told you, so easily. Every morning before 
breakfast he let me come to him in his study* 
He got up very early, but he sat in his dressing 
gown reading or writing till eight, and as soon as 
the clock struck eight, that was my hour, and I 
used to run down stairs, and there I used to find 
him in his dear arm chair ; and he always smiled 
upon me when I came in ; but 1 can never see 
him again I" 

Mary held fast the picture, which Lewis was 
gping to shut. ^* Oh, do let me look at it a little 
longer!'* said she. 

** Who was he most like of any body I ever 
have seen ?'* said Frank. *' Was he like your 
father?" 

<* Yes, only so much older : his manner was 
different." 

** Had he slow or quick manner ?" said Mary. 

" He was quick and lively — yet very gentle 
and gentlemanlike, and remarkably polite ; not 
mere company politeness ^ but every day and 
always, when at home and to every body the 
same, even to us children, and to the poorest 
people more than to the grandest. The very 
beggars to whom he gave charity observed, and 
felt that kind manner of grandpapa'^s. I remem- 
ber a poor old beggar woman, after he was gone 
too, 8|iying, that she would rather have had a 
penny from his hand than a shilling flung to her 
by another." 
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*' How we should have loved him," said Marjr, 
" should not we, Frank ?v 

** Exceedingly ; and you really think he would 
have liked us," said Frank, '* as well as your 
papa likes us ?" 

.•* I am sure he would," said Lewis, " for they 
always liked the same people, and for the same 
things f he would have liked your manners, for 
he liked good-manners particularly ; and he 
would have liked your heing fond of reading, 
and listeniqg to all that is going on ; but, above 
all, he would have liked you for loving one ano- 
ther ; and he would have been glad that I should 
be here, because he would have seen that you 
have good principles." 

*< But he was not strict,* was he ?" said Frank. 

** Strict about learning, or such things ? No, 
not the least, said Lewis. *" But he was very 
strict about principles — very strict about right 
and wrong." 

♦' So is my father," said Frank. ^ 

"But was not your grandpapa a clergyman ?'* 
said Mary, looking again at the dress of the pic- 
ture, y 

" He was," said Lewis. 

" Then he was, 1 suppose, more serious a 
great deal than your father, or my father, was 
not be ?" said Frank. 

" I do not think he was more, except as suited 
his age, and when serious subjects were mention- 
ed. He was very religious, but that did not 
make him sad ; quite the contrary. He was re- 
-fparkably cheerful. He used to say good Chris* 
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tians ought to be cheerful, and he made us love 
religion and not fear it." 

" Just what my father and mother think," said 
Frank. 

"And what they teach us," said Mary. 

After this conversation Mary told Frank, that 
that she had quite settled her mind about Lewis, 
that she was sure he would make him a good 
friend, and she begged he would make a friend of 
bim as fast as possible. 

Frank was well disposed to go as fast in friend- 
ship as Mary desired ; and considerable progress 
was made, even in the few remaining days of 
this first visit. But Lewis's father was obliged 
to take his son away ; promising, however, that 
Lewis should return and spend with them his 
next Midsummer holidays. 

" Midsummer !" said Frank, sighing, " How 
long it will be till Midsummer !" 



" Midsummer ! — Oh, how long it will before 
Midsummer!" were, if we remember rightly, 
Frank's last words when we parted from him at 
Christmas ; but Spring did return, and bestowed 
fresh pt^asures ; and summer returned ; yes 
even Jlfzd-summer, and Lewis's holidays and 
Lewis himself arrived. The two friends met 
with all the delight they had expected, — very 
uncommon with those who bad expected so much. 
They compared all they had done, and seen, and 
heard, and read in the interval, and they talked, 
and Mary listened, for two hours. She indeed, 
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ttflimif it wasthree, withoat iDtertnission, and 
were not tired at the end of that lime, nor had 
they come to the end of their store of sense 
and nonsense. 

Lewis inquired whether the time for Frank's 
going to school was fixed. 

*' Yes, after Midsummer," papa says it must he. 

*^ He goes ahroad in Autumn/' said Mary, ** so 
it must he." 

** And is it fixed to what school he is to go ?" 
said Lewi?. 

" Not yet," said Frank, " hut it is to he de- 
termined to-day, and 1 will tell you, Lewis, to-* 
morrow. I am going this minute to ask papa 
something — I will not t^l either of you what 
it is." 

He teit them, and after some little time, re-i 
turned with- raised colour and sparkling eyes. 

'* What do you thin|^ I hav€ done, Mary ?" 
said Frank. 

" Tell me," said Mary. 

** I have asi^ed papa to let me go to the same 
school as Lewis, and papa had heen thinking of it 
hefore, and he and mamma, and the engmeer, 
went into the study, and studied ahout it, and it 
is all settled. Papa is writing a letter to the 
beadrmaster about it this minute. Mamma said 
she was very glad, that I should have so good a 
friend as Lewis." 

Lewis was exceedingly glad to hear this. 

** Oh, so am I," said Marv, ** he will be your 
friend at school, and 1 will be your friend at 
home.'' 

I 2 . 
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'< Yes, always/' said Fraok, <* and all is well 
and happy." 

*♦ But when are you to. go, Frank ?" said 
Mary. 

»* At the end of Lewis's holidays, you know, 
we sHhH both go together." 

"Both together," said Mary, «« what shall I 
do Mvhen you are gone, Frank ?" " But it will 
not be for a great while yet," said Fraak. 
** There are a month and three days of Lewis's 
holidays to come." 

'^ A moQth and three days ! then we need not 
think of it, yet, indeed," said Mary. 

** And though I told you it was all settled, I 
recollect now," said Frank, »'that it is not quite 
certain, hecause they are not sure that there is 
a place or a hed for me at the school ; and you 
know, if there is not room for me, 1 cannot go." 

" Then I hope," cried Mary ; hut she check- 
ed herself. " No, I do not hope ; for since you 
must go to school, as papa says, it is hetter that 
you should go with Lewis. When will the an- 
swer to the letter come ?" 

*< Not till Thursday, at soonest, three days, 
perhaps four, to wait, before we know how it 
will be. What a long time !" said Frank. 

The first morning was, indeed, rather long ; 
for Frank could not settle to any thing, but con* 
tinually repeated, 

*' Mary, when do you think the answer will 
come, on Thursday or Friday ? What do you 
think the answer wijl be, Lewis ?" 

Lewis was inclined to think there would be no 
place for Frank. It depended upon,. whether a 
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new boy, whose name he did not know, fpr whom 
the place had been engaged, would come to 
school or not — this was a point which Lewis 
could not decide — therefore it was better to do 
something in the interval to lessen the impa- 
tience and pain of suspense. Lewis had, during 
these holidays, a them^ to write. The subject : 
*' Which of all the Roman and Grecian heroes in 
Plutarch's Lives do you prefer?'* Here was 
ample room for thought and debate, Lewis con- 
sulted Frank, and Frank felt his own ignorance, 
and Hutarch's Lives were now looked over with 
great eagerness ; each took a volume, and each 
read aloud whatever struck him at the moment 
with admiration. Mary listened while she work- 
ed, or rather while she sat with her work in her 
hand. And now she inclined in favour of thtf 
hero, and now of that. 

Lewis could not decide quickly, because it was 
amatterof great consequence to him. He had 
many competitors who were very clever boys, 
and who would examine the merits of the hero 
of each theme ; and he must look over Plutarch's 
Lives again and again more carefully another 
day. Frank desired to help his friend in exam- 
ining the .lives that were to be compared, and 
Lewis kindly acoepte4^is assistance ; they read, 
and gave their reasons in favour, or against each 
action afld character, and having an immediate 
object, their interest was kept constantly alive. 
Thus, Frank's attention turned from childish ob- 
jects, to tiM>se that were more manly ; and he- 
was now as much interested in the real history 
of illustrious men, as he used to be in mere 
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amusing talei. His admiration was excited bj 
the great and good actions of which he read ; 
and as he was pressed at the same time to deter- 
mine which were truly good and great, many 
questions about right and wrong, honour ^nd ho- 
nesty, resolution and obstinacy, courage and 
rashness, occurred, which were debated be«; 
tween him and his friend Lewis ^ and though 
they were only boyish arguments, argued but 
imperfectly, yet Frank's understanding strength- 
ened by this exercise, as his body strengthened 
by the wrestling, running, and climbing, which 
they had out of doors. 

Colonel Birch, who was always ready to con- 
tribute to their amusement, tool^ them to sea 
tome of his men firing at a mark ; he taught th^m 
how to prime, load, and fire a pistol themselves. 
Another day he took them to .an archery meet- 
ing ; he ^are Frank a bow and three good arr 
rows. These were a great delight, more espe* 
cialty because Mary could join in this amuse- 
ment. The bow, though rather large, was not 
too strong for her to draw, and her dexterity 
supplied her want of strength. 

The wenther was cool enough to permit of 
riding ; and, at Frank and Lewis's age, it must 
be difficult to find the weather that can prevent 
u good gallop— Felix had now quite recovered^ 
and Frank's father had sufficient confidence in 
Lewis to trust him to ride his own favourite 
horse-i— confidence of which neither he nor the 
horse had ever reason to repent. 

During the very hot weather, Frank took 
great ple^ure in siviomiing, and now he could 



swim well enough to try the experiment of the 
kite, which he had so long desired to try. He 
found the passage in Franklin's essays, and Lewis 
and he read it together, with the eagerness with 
which people read that which they want imme- 
diately to put in practice. 

" The ordinary method of swimming is reduc- 
ed to the act of rowing with the arms and legs, 
and is consequently a laborious and fatiguing 
operation, when the space of water to be cross- 
ed is considerable ; there is a method in which 
the swimmer may pass to great distances with 
much facility, by means of a sail. 

** This discovery I fortunately made by acci • 
dent, and in the following manner : 

" When I was a boy, I amused myself one day 
flying a paper kite ; and approaching the bank of 
a pond, which was near a mile broad, I tied the 
string to a stake, and the kite ascended to a very 
considerable height above the pond, while I was 
swimming. In a little time, being desirous of 
amusing myself with my kite, and enjoying at 
the same time the pleasure of swimming, I re- 
turned ; and loosing from the stake the string, 
with the little stick which was fastened to it, 
went again into the water, where I found, that, 
lying on my back and holding the stick in my 
hands, I was drawn along the surface of the wa- 
ter in a very agreeable manner. Having then 
engaged another boy to carry my clothes round 
the pond, to a place which I pointed out to him 
on the other side, I began to cross the pond with 
my kite, which carried me quite over without 
the least fatigue, and with the greatest pleasure 
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imaginable. I was only obliged occasionally to 
halt a little in my course, and resist its progress, 
ivhen it appeared, that, by following too quick, 1 
lowered the kite too much ; by duing which oc- 
casionally ) made it rise again. 1 have never 
since that time practised this singular mode of 
swimming, though I tbi^k it not impossible to 
cross in this manner from Dover to Calais. Tbe 
packet-boat, however, is still preferable." 

In tfaiis last sentiment, Frank's mother most 
heartily agreed. She now, however, consented 
that Frank should try his experiment from which 
be had so long refrained in obedience to her» 
and to fulfil his promise. 

His father, for further security, was present at 
. the trial. It should be observed, that the part 
of the pond across which Frank made this first 
trial, was not of greater width than he could 
have easily crossed by swimming in his nsual 
manner. On this, his father insisted. Franks 
kite in hand, went into the Water, and exactly as 
Franklin directed, lying on his back and holding 
Ihe little stick to which the string of the kite was 
festened) was drawn along by his flying*sail, and 
carried quite over, '^ without tbe least fatigue> 
and with the greatest pleasure imaginable." 

How far this mode of sailing-swimming could 
be. ^plied to use, was a question which was 
wafraly discussed, and very differently judged, 
according to the age and experience of those 
who hoped or feared. 

All this time no answer cime from the roaster 
of LewisU school ! The delay was surprising 1 
^he suspense would hare been intolerable, but 
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for the constant employments which filled everj 
hour. Colonel Birch was almost as anxious as 
they could be, for the answer to the letter : he 
was very desirous that Frank should now go to 
school. 

*' Well, boys, hare you had a letter ?" said 
he, coming in one morning, about the hour when 
the post usually arrived. 

** No, Sir,'* said Frank, " the post has not 
come in yet, and we are going out with our bows 
and arrows, to prevent us from being impatient. 
This was Mary^s invention. Mamma will send 
for us, if there is a letter." 

And this morning they were sent for. They 
found their father, mother, and Colonel Birch, 
holding consultation over a letter which lay on 
the table. The letter began with an apology 
for the delay of the master's answer. This had 
been occasioned, he said, by bis b^v^ing been 
kept in uncertainty by the friends of a boy, to 
whom the Ydcam pkce had been promised. 
They had, howel«r, now decided to send him,' 
and there w^ no place for Frank this y^* 

All stood found the table in silence, e^ ri|ad- 
ing the letter again by turns. But it could not 
be changed ; and afler having read it, each laid 
it dowj;i Bgditn. Colonel Birch first broke si- 
lence. 

** My good friends, I see what the end of this 
will be," said he, " and I am very sorry for it ; 
you will keeprFrank at home another year, and 
if you do, it will spoil him. You cannot help it, 
my dear Madam, you cannot help it— I know 
you would do every thing for him that the best 
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of mothers can do,^or the best of boys ; but that 
is not sufficient, I mean that is too much. He is 
made a great deal too happy— every thing goes 
too smoothly and easily with^him at home, to 
make a man of him. If you have given him 
good principles, as I know you have, trust to 
them. He must see good and bad at every 
school, and wherever he goes in the world, and 
the sooner he learns to choose between them» 
and make his own way, the better. 

*' Very true, my dear Madam. Yes, my dear 
Sir," continued Colonel Birch, half listening to 
something Frank's father and mother attempted 
to say, to assure him that they agreed perfectly 
in these sentiments. '^ I know you agree with 
me in theory, but in practice, when it comes to 
the point, I doubt your resolution : you will 
make fine 'excuses to yourselves — you will say, 
that you must find the 'b^t school possible, and 
the best friend possibly £5^^our ooy, and so 
forth. I am sorry he cannafl|nd a place at this 
^est of schools," added nejjpboking at I^ewis, 
" for I know the value of a good friend early in 
life, a fi»end a year or two older and wiser than 
oneself; I had oQp'in your father, Frank. But 
still, my boy, ycfti have your friend here, safe 
by the heart-strings ; and whether you go to the 
same school for this year, with him, or not, mat- 
ters little : your father and I, when we were 
boys, were separated for three long years — 
what did that signify ? We met again, and found 
our hearts and heads the sanle, or rather better, 
if I remember right, for my own share, and we 
were as good friends as if we had never pioted* 
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Come, cume, my boys, thiok no more about 
it." 

Frank and Lewis tried to think that it was all 
for the best, Frank said, that he was ready to 
go to any school his father and mother pleased, 
and as soon as they pleased : he jvas sure he 
should never find such another friend as Lewis : 
*' but," added he, *' I shall always 1 hope " 

What it was that he hoped, was lost in a 
choking in his throat ; but though the word.^ 
were inaudible, they were understood it seems ; 
for Colonel Birch immediately answered — 

*' That I am sure you will, my boy. So now 
to what school will you send him, and when ?'* 

'* i have two in view, under consideration,*' 
said his father, smiling, as he spoke, at Colonel 
Birch's look of impatience. 

** Under consideration I — Toss up and decide. 
Any School, is better for him than keeping him 
longer at home, especially as you are obliged to 
go abroad. Any, the worst public school, i? 
better for a boy of his age, than the best home." 

This was going too far, this could not be al- 
lowed ; and to do the good Colonel justice, this 
was more than he meant ; the assertion was 
made in the warmth of argument, in his zeal 
Ibr what he thought Frank's advantage. As he 
c<9o]ed, he found there had been no occasion for 
bis hf at. Frank's father was not only willing; 
but prepared, to do all that he wished. 

It may be remembered that in the preceding 
summer Frank's f&thex took him to a beautiful 
park in the oeigbbpurhood, called Bellombre, 
Lord and Lady Chepstow, the possessors of thh 
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place, who had heen for some time abroad^ wer^ 
now at home, and so was their son Horace Gran<> 
ville, who had been at one of the principal Eng- 
lish schools^ and who had a party of his young 
companions with him to spend the holidays at 
Bellombre. Frank's &ther and mother had de-^ 
l^ed a long-promised visit to Lord and Lady 
Chepstow, till this time, on purpose that they 
might give Frank an opportunity of seeing these 
young people, and now there was an additional 
motive, that they might judge by what these boys 
were, ahd by what they heard of their master^ 
which school they shonld like best for Frank. 

The party was quickly arranged. There were 
Miss Granvilles, and Mary was included in the 
invitation. They all went to spend a fortnight at 
Bellombre. - The drive there, though neither 
by the wood nor glen, which Frank had former- 
ly described to Mary, was thought delightful, and 
the superb park was equal even to what Frank's 
Imagination had expected, from his first peep be^ 
tween the paling. The house was magnificent 
They were shown to a splendid library, where 
they found Lord and Lady Chepstow, and, among 
several other people, a boy of about fifteen or 
sixteen, whom Frank imagined to be young Gran- 
viUe, and was surprised to see that he was rath- 
er niean-lookiag ; but Frank found his mistake, 
trhen Lord Chepstow turned and said to the boy 
— '* SpcUman, where ife Horace ?" 

Spell man ^aid, that Mr. Granville had been 
out (ishiftg \ he was Ytry wfet — ^very late— very 
sorry— 'but he was sure he would soott be down. 

lu the meantime, Spellman came forward to 
the young people ; he showed Mary where to 
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put her bonnet : he took them to the window, 
and pointed out the best view of the park ; told 
how many miles the park was round, and told 
them the names of all the portraits in the room, 
and which was the first Lord Chepstow, and 
which the last, and which the present lord, and 
which was Horace. " Wonderfully like," said 
he, *<only not near so handsome. Is not it ?" 
Frank had never yet seen him, therefore he 
could not decide. 

" Never seen Horace Granville ! — ^but then 
you've a great pleasure to come. Only you 
must not be surprised to find him a little shy at 
first. It is a great pity ; Lady Chepstow is al- 
ways complainmg of his being so siient-^but it 
goes off : youil like him amazingly when you 
know him — that is, if he likes you, which 1 am 
sure he will, for he told me his mother desired 
him to take you under his protection. People 
think he is terribly proud, but it is all bashful • 
ness. Surprisingly bashfuji he is, considering 
how clever he is, and it is so odd, after his being 
at a great school, and every thing, but he goes 
back to it always at home, which is very provoking 
to his father — but I am a prodigious favourite, and 
must always be here in the holidays to talk for 
him, especially when there* s strangers, as Lady 
Chepstow says, so we get on famously. Horace 
could never do without me !" 

Spellman had not time to say more, for the 
door burst open, and in came, laughing at some 
jest unknown, a party of well-dressed men-boys, 
&^ Mary cidled them, who, except a bob of the 
bead ea^ to Lady Chepstow as they passed. 
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seemed regardless of everybody batthemseived. 
They herded together in a window ; their merri- 
ment ceased, and they stood eyeing the company, 
the door still left open, till another followed, 
▼ery gentleman-like, cold, and quiet : he was a 
boy of about sixteen, but he looked quite like a 
man and a very serious man. 

** Horace Granville himself, ^^ whispered Spell- 
man — Frank and Lewis were presented to him, 
and he to them, by Lord Chepstow, who said 
that he was sure his son Horace would always be 
particularly glad to see Frank, but Horace did 
not look particularly glad to see him now. At 
once bashAil and proud, he stood greatly distress- 
ed and said nothing, but after a reconnoitring 
glance down upon Frank, he held out his band 
graciously to him, bowed bis bead coldly to 
Lewis, but still said nothing. Lady Chepstow 
asked if there was not some hope that Frank 
would go to the same school with her son. This , 
SQ^ested an easy subject of conversation to Ho- 
race, but he did not take it. After standing a few 
minutes in this agony of silence, he turned short 
about, walked abruptly away, and joined the 
herd in the window, leaving Frank and Lewis 
again to Spellmarv's care. About this time Mary 
was carried oflf by one of the higher powers to 
-some distant region, where, with the governess 
and the Miss Granvilles, she was to be invisible. 

Spellman resumed his office of Granville's 
talker and flatterer. He whispered to Frank, 
'• Though Mt, Granville said nothing, I know 
he liked your first look amazingly, ^'kgow hi^' 
eye, if any body does." 
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»' Can you tell me," said Frank, ** who those 
ppople are, who are standbg at the window ?" 
He was at a loss whether to call them boys or 
men, he therefore called them people. 

'^ People ! indeed,'* said Spellman, smiling'. 
'' One of them is Cressingham, son of Lord Cres- 
singham, or his hand would not be on Granville's 
shoulder. The other, with the broad back, is 

Power, son of the member Oh I you don't 

know him. There is Power, the father, the old 
man, with the great seals to his watch, and young 
Power is expected to be very rich, — wie are very 
fond of him. Then, the other, the thin little 
fellow in the window, with his hand on his hip, 
is Shs|w ; he is expected to be very clever. His 
father is here often, because he is known now to 
be the author of ' The Conflagration of Mos- 
cowy and he is supposed to be the author of 
the * Chit'Chat-auff,' and ' Bath Butks,' and 
' Bath Idols* are given to him too, but be denies 
Ihera." 

*' I should liHe to see ! The Conflagration of 
Moscow,' " said Lewis, 

** It's on the little table there," said Spellman, 
*'and it's very fine certainly, but, to my own 
share, I like the ' Chit-Chat'Cluk' better, it's so 
amazingly entertaining, for every body in the 
world is in it. But you would not understand a 
word of it without the key.*' 

'' But what are f Balh idols and Bath buns,' 
sir ?" said Frank. 

* ** Oh, bless you \ the bitterest thing, and the 
sweetest !" replied Spellman. " But you would 
not taste it at all. It's nothing unless you knftv^ 
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the people ; and,'' added he, with a smile of su- 
periority, "you are not come quite to the age 
for satire — yet I beg your pardon." 

" Are all those in the window schoolfellows of 
Mr. Granville ?" said Frank. 

" No : only one, Cressingbam ; the two others 
are from some other school, I forget which." 

*' And are you a schoolfellow of Mr. Gran- 
ville's ?" said Frank. 

" No : I am his homefellow," said Spellman, 
some slight embarrassment appearing in his voice 
and laugh, though not in his unblushing face. He 
added, '* i am home-bred, like yourself. But, 
dinner! dinner 1" 

At dinner Frank '^vas desired to sit by Mr. 
Granville, who was at the head of the side-table, 
at which were all his companions, and some 
other persons. Granville was very attentive to 
Frank, more so than to any body else, silently 
taking care that he had all he wanted. Officious 
Spellman, seeing this, offered him continually this 
and that, and the other, and every thing he did 
not want : so that Frank had no peace till Gran- 
ville said, — 

" Leave him to me, Spellman." 
Frank hoped, that he should now hear what 
other people were talking about. 

Much was said about soups and fish, and sauce ; 
he was much surprised that boys or young men, 
could know so much about different dishes. 
None of these school-boys, however, gobbled 
like 'Tom. They all eat like gentlemen, but 
they talked more hkc cooks. Frank was not 
sure whether they were in reality, or only pre- 
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tended to be, epicures. Certainly, they wen* 
not ashamed, but proud of their love of eating, 
and their taste for wines. 

Wbjen hunger abated and plates stood still, 
there was much said by Power, and Shaw, and 
Spellman, offish that had been caught by them, 
and of fishing and boating- parties which they had 
had, or were to have. Frank liked this, but 
each spoke of his own feats, and Frank thought 
they did not seem much to care for each other, 
or to expect to be cared for ; they were compa- 
nions, but not friends. Frank observed, that 
Shaw and Power, though they were schoolfel- 
lows, as Spellman had told him, appeared to take 
pleasure in taunting each other — their characters 
were plain enough to him. Shaw was clever, 
anxious to show his wit, and make diversion .of 
every body. Power was tyrannical, rather stu- 
pid, and fond of his father's fortune. 

Frank wished that they would not talk so much, 
that he might hear Granville, about whose cha- 
racter he felt more curiosity. But, though G ran- 
viUe had by this time got over his bashfulness, 
so far as to have regained the power of speech, 
yet he used that power but sparingly. Frank 
could not tell whether he was silent from timidi- 
ty, or from pride. 

Of Cressingham he did not at first think much. 
Cressingl|am had aheadach,and appeared cross, 
to Spellman in particular, who tried to please 
. him in vain. Even when he spoke of the Cres- 
singhams of Cressingham, he would not be pleas- 
ed. Wheneiter Spellman praised Granville, or 
any thing at Bellombre, Cressingham always 
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teade some sarcastic answer. It almost seemed 
as if he disliked GraDville, though he was said 
to be his friend. Spellman was a little too fond 
of flattering, perhaps, t»ut Cressingham appeared 
unjust to him, and much too severe, almost rude. 
But of these things, and of the character of Gran- 
ville especially, Frank changed his mind several 
times during the course of dinner. 

In the silence between the first and second 
courses, Spellman, feeling himself called upon to 
say something, asked Fran^ if he knew what was 
meant by a fag ? Frank said that he did ; Lewis 
had explained it to him. . 

**Itis very lucky for somebody," said Spell- 
man, ** that little Drake died last month of the 
measles, for I have a notion that somebody will 
get into his shoes.'* 

Frank looked puzzled, till it was explained to 
him, that Drake had been Mr. Granville's fag at 
school, and that getting into his shoes meant suc- 
ceeding to him, or standing in his place. 

After Shaw had laughed more than sufficiently 
at the little greenhorn* s ignorance of this expres- 
sion, and then laughed again, tilt^ the back oi his 
chair shook, at Frank's not knowing what was 
meant even by a greenhomy Spellman went on. 

^* YoQ will go to school under famous good 
protection," said he to Frank ; •' many a boy 
will envy you ; a cousin of my own in particular, 
I know, would like to be Granville's fag of all 
things, if he had been lucky enough." 

"That cousin of yours must be very particu- 
lar, in truth, if he likes, of all things, to be a 
fag. It is ihfi best subject of coqgrs^tu^ation I 
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crer heard ; I will write a pindaric ode uf^on it,*' 
said Shaw. 

'* Would you rather be Granville's fag or 
Granville's flatterer?" said.Cressingham. 

" Not a fair question," said Shaw, *' for one of 
the places is not vacant, you know, and you 
would not have him disoblige any of the present 
company by showing he wants to step into his 
shoes before his time." 

Frank was a little confused, but he answer- 
ed-- 

** I will never be a flatterer, if that is what you 
mean — f know I must be a fag." 

" Must!" pursued Shaw. ** But, you lucky 
little dog, do not you rejoice at being Mr. Gran- 
ville's fag ?—" 

'* No," said Frank, " I do not rejoice at it, I 
would rather not be any body's fag." 

Granville's face clouded over, but the cloud 
passed off. 

" Who. would beany body's fag, if they could 
help it ?" cried Power ; *' but you will find you 
cannot help yourself, my little ^llow. There is 
fnggiwg at all schools, my lad." 

*' Not at all schools, not at mine," said Lewis. 

, •* No fagging at your school ?" cried Shaw, 

*' and pray, where is it situate, lying, or being ? — 

Somewhere in the county of Utopia, I guess, or 

the parish of Lubberland.-^Ha ! Ha I Ha I" 

Frank felt vexed at his loud laugh, but Lewis 
was not vexed, he waited till the laugh was ovei;^ 
which he knew cpuld not last for ever, though 
it seemed unextinguishable, like the laughter of 
Homer's rude gods. When Lewis had quietly 
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established fais fact, Power took up the cause 
against him, and said — 

** If there is no fagging at your school, I would 
not go to it" 

"No, because you are a great boy," said 
Lewis ; ** if you were a little boy, you would be 
very glad to go to it.'* 

** i am sure, I should," said Frank, sighing. 

Granville's face clouded over again. 

•• Comfort yourself,'* said Cressingham, " for 
though you must be a fag, you need nOt be a 
flatterer." 

" But, why must there be fags ?" persisted 
Frank. 

** Because there must," said Power. 

" The law of the lion, and good law," said 
Shaw. «• Hey, Granville ?" 

** For lions," answered Granville. 

" What, are you against fagging, and you one 
of the great boys ?" said Power. 

<* It is a fine thing to be a great boy," said Shaw, 
** but Granville looks as if he would have been 
more obliged to you, if you had called him a great 
man." 

. «« Which he will be," said Spellman, in a low 
voice, quite distinct enough to be heard. 

•' And, if you were a great man," said Power, 
" would you put down fa^ng ?" 

<< Stay till he is, and then he will tell you,'' said 
Shaw. 

^ Power stuck to his question with little varia^ 
tion, repeating, '* Granville, are you for, oi; 
against fagging ? do tell us." 

Granville was against tyrannical fagging, h« 



said, but in moderate bounds, ha thought it a 
good custom. It taught boys to bear and to obey ; 
he had beeo a fag hitnself, and he thought it had 
done him good, it had made a man of him* 

Some conversatian followed as to what was 
tyrannical fagging. Upon the whole, Granville 
acknowledged it was difficult to prevent tyranny 
where there was power. 

** A good pun against you, Power," interrupted 
Shaw. 

Granville looked above a pun, and concluded, 
as Power bending forward would have his sen- 
tence, ** It ftever can be abolished, and therefore 
there is no use in talking more about it.'' 

Upon this last point Lewis differed from him, 
because, as he re-urged, fagging had been abolish- 
ed at his school, and in others which he named. 

Now, Granville could not bear contradiction, 
at least he could not bear it at home ; he had 
been forced to bear it at schooL But, when 
Spellman was by, and ready to assent to, and sup- 
port a)l he said, and to wonder that any body 
could be of another opinion, his first fault of tem- 
per returned. The moment Lewis differed from 
him, he looked down, proudly displeased that a 
little boy, or at least a boy who was not of his 
age, or of the first forms ^ should venture to con- 
tradict him, to reason, and to reason better than 
he did. This was too provoking ; Granville 
reasoned no longer, but repeated dryly, that 
fagging never would be abolished. 

Lewis observed, that if people had thought so 
about the slave-trade, probably that never would 
have been abolished. 
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<< We miistkeep cl^ar of politics," said Spell- 
man. There was a pause, and then Frank, with 
some hesitation, said, '* I don't quite understand 
Mr. Granville." 

Granville did not explain. 

** Yon will quite understand when you go to 
school," said Shaw, v meantime, take some sauce 
to your pudding." 

*« While you can get it," added Spellman, 
laughing. 

^* I thought you had been on the other side of 
the question,** said Frank, looking up in Gran- 
ville's face. 

'• You thought wrong then, my little gentle- 
man," said Granville. 

Frank said he was sorry for it, and he wished 
to say more ; but not used to speak before so 
many boys, was overawed : however, he ven- 
tured to say, that he did not see why faggioc; 
should not be abolished ; he did not see why 
great boys should trample on little boys. 

** You may not see why," said Power, ** but 
they will always do it." 

*' Not always, not with us," said Lewis ; 
** they are not allowed." 

" Who can hinder ttiem, I want to know ?" 
asked Power. 

** The master, the laws, and ourselves," an- 
swered Lewis ; '' facing is abolished with us, 
and I hope it will be so every where soon." 

** You may hope, but it will not," said Cres- 
sin^ham, ^' though I am not sure but it ought.*' 

^' I lam sure it ought not," said Power, ** that 
would be too hard upon me, too bad, just come 
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up last year to be roaster, after being fag so 
Bumy y^rs." 

Frank looked at him, and felt that he should 
be sorry to be his fag. Shaw quickly interpret- 
ing the look, nodded to him, and said, 

^* You are right there, my little lad." 

<' What do yoti mean ?" sai^ower. 

** You know rery well whwl mean, the hot 
poker and the - eyebrows. Remember your fag 
Simpson." 

«' Ob, tell us, will you ?" said Spellman. 

<< Oh ! we must not tell tales out of school." 

** Tell what you will," said Power, '' but do 
not forget what you did to Hamilton when be 
did not dean your shoes to please you, or rather 
what you could not do ; for the little spirit got 
the better of you, I think." 

« I beg your pardon," said Shaw, *' I made 
him lick Uie shoe at hst, I bent the proud Ha- 
milton back to it, or I would ha^e seen why, and 
a good joke it was, and horrible faces he made ; 
and he said it was poison. If the shoe was not 
clean it was his own fault, you know. But the 
hot poker was too bad, and the flogging you gave 
bimt for not lying still under it." 

*' It was his own fault — if he had lain still as I 
bid. him, he would not have been burned nor beat 
either," said Power. 

** For shame ! gentlensen/' exclaimed Gran- 
ville, in a tone so much louder than usual, that 
some of the heads of the large table turned to see 
what was the matter. 

" Was that Horace's voice ?" said Ltjdy Chep- 
stow. 

vol.. IT. L 
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" It was, Ma'am," replied Horace* 

*' I hope Horace is taking care of the gentle* 
men at that table," said Lord Chepstow. ' 

«^ Excellent care, my Lord," answered Spell- 
man. 

In the same instant Granville held up his glass 
to Shaw, who angered by a nod, andnolding up 
his glass, it was Aeti, swsdlowed, returned to its 
place, quick as ready, present, fire, 

Frank, who had very much liked Granville's 
loud ' for shame,' and who thought he was now 
sure of his opinion, looked up to him again, the 
moment he put down his glass, and smiling, said^ 
". Now you are convinced Lewis was right." 

Granville was silent, and coloured, but, whe- 
ther from shame or anger, Frank could not be 
certain. 

Granville exerted himself afterwards, and talk> 
ed more than usual and very well on various 
subjects, but lie never addressed one word to 
Lewis, to whom he seemed to have taken a dis- 
like, Frank could not conceive why. He could 
hnrdJy imagine that he was offended, merely by 
Lewises diilering from him in opinion, and by his 
having dured to contradict and conquer him in 
argumeut. 

After cl inner, when the laiiles left the room, 
Frank and Lewis rose to go with them. 

*' You are going, 1 see," said. Granville, coldly 
and ceremoniously to Lewis, ^< you will always 
do as you please in this house, I hope." He 
nodded more graciously to Frank, adding, 
** Spellman will follow you soon, and .^Aow' t/o?/, 
^e liona,'^ 
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Spellinan, tbough he would rather have staid 
with the gentlemen, followed Frank directly, for 
which Frank was very sorry, as he wanted to 
walk in the park alone with Lewis. 
' Frank was taken by Spellman to the stable, 
and the kennel, and the pheasantry, and the ar- 
moury; and he would have ^en entertained, 
but that fagging' lay heavy a^pis heart. The 
walk in the park, however, was refreshing after 
the hot dinner ; but Spellman kept on talking 
and flattering, and he was such a flatterer, that 
Frank grew sick of him. Spellman was pro- 
bably equally tired of Frsftik, for when they had 
finished their walk, when he had lodged them in 
the drawing-room, and furnished them with cof* 
fee, he left them ; and as the window was open, 
Lewis heard him calling out, '* I'm off duty now. 
stay for me — hard duty it was— it's fair I should 
have some fun." 

Frank was glad to have got rid of him at any 
r<ate. Lewis was called by some one to play at 
chess. Frank stood by, wishing he could play 
at any thing, listening first to what one lady said; 
and then another,* and heard a great deal of talk- 
ing, but nothing interested him. His mother 
was at a distance with Lady Chepstow, who 
»poke in a whisp^. Nobody knew that Frank 
was standing thei^, till Granville and his party 
came into the room. Shaw, as he passed, laugh- 
ed at Frank's doleful face, and said, ^* there's a 
fish out of water — no, a tame bird dying of the 
pip.' - » . 

Before Frank could guess what sort of death 
this was, Mr. Power followed. Power neither 
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heard the wit, nor taw the ob^ct ; hot stdtnbliDg 
over Frank's feet, wondered how his feet came 
there, begged his pardon, if he had hurt him, 
but took coffee without hearing Frank *s reply. 

Cressingham was saying sotnething tibout 
Spellman, and could not attend to »ny thing else^ 
Granville, howe^r^ stopped, and said Co Franks 
«* Have you seJrEgypt?'' Fnink bewildered^ 
was uncommonly stupid, and looked in hi a face 
without answering. Lewis inter tupted his gnme 
of chess, and answered for him, '* No, Frank, 
you have not seen the Travels in Egypt, that 
great book on the table." 

What a blessing it is 4o have a friend who had 
some sense, when we have none left of our own t 
a friend who will even lose a game nt -chess to 
serve us. Lewi^lost his game aiid went with 
Frank to Egypt. Frank thought he should now 
be comfortable, and he only wanted Mary t6 
join them, but Mary seemed as if she cOuld not 
stir ; she looked uncommonly stupid too. The 
Miss Granvilles, who saw Frank beckoning^ were 
so obliging to go to the table with her, bat they 
had seen Egypt several times before, that is to 
say, had turned it over. They were very polite 
about the pyramids, and every thing ; but their 
standing by and talking, as he thought a little 
affectedly, disturbed Frank. Qe looked at the 
pyramids almost without seeing them, or know* 
ing what they were, and the young ladies, he was , 
conscious, must think him nearly a fool. He 
whispered, " Go back to your seat, will you> 
Mary." The Miss Granvilles went with her ; 
but Spellman came in, and seeing him alone. 
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would belp him to turn over the leaves ; though 
Frank thanked him, and said he could turn tltem 
over for himself. Bnt Spellman hegan to tell 
him the book was very valuable, that it cost so 
much ; Frank gave it up, and longed to go to bed, 
but dared not, because he was afraid Spellmnn 
would go with him to show him the way to his 
room. At last he saw his mother get up, and 
leave the room, and he darted after her. He 
had a great deal to say, but he could say little, he 
was so excessively sleepy. While his mother 
was taking his goods for him out of the chaise 
box, he stretched and yawned, and said, 

•" Poor Mary, I hope she has been asleep this 
hour." 

But she answered from a little room within his 
mother's-^ 

^* Oh no, I am not asleep. I cannot get to 
sleep. Do not you wish we were at home 
again, Frank ?" 

** That 1 do," said Frank. \; 

The next morning, Frank came into ^s mou- 
ther's room. " Good morning to you, dear 
mother," said he, " I am sure Colonel Birch 
was right, and that you made me too happy at 
home." 

" I am sorry for it, my dear child," said his 
mother, ** if you are to suflfer for it." 

*' No, mother, I will not suffer, nor shall you. 
Frank is himself again this morning," said he, 
smiling. 

Mary hearing Frank's voice, came out of her 
little room rea4y dressed, but looking mournfully, 
she said, 
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*' I am very sorry we ore to §tay bere a whole 
Jbrtaight." 

** Do not be sorry, Mary," said Frank, " for 
though it is disagreeable, I am sure it will do me 
a great deal of good." 

After a night's refreshing sleep, he had re- 
covered his sense and his spirit. He had been 
up above an hour' with Lewis, who had settled 
his mind, he said, on those points, which had 
disturbed him most. Fags and fagging. He was 
exceedingly sorry that he could not go with 
Lewis to that school of his, where neither fags 
nor fagging were allowed; but since he could 
not abolish the vile custom, by any thing *he 
could say or do, all that remained was to do hie 
duty, if he was ever called upon to be a fag. 
Frank was determined he would bear every 
thing well, unl^s, said he^ it should come to red 
hot pokers, or any such tyranny «s ought not to 
be borne. 

«< But what would you do then if it did ?" said 
Mary. 

*' i would," said Frank, ** boldly before my 
tyrant's face, and before all his schoolfellows, 
come forward, and ask his schoolfellows, and my 
schoolfellows, and his master, and my master, 
whether this ought to be borne or noU" 

Frank acted the coming fonvard as he spoke, 
with great spirit, and looked as he felt^ like a 
little hero. 

" Bravo, Frank l" said his ^ttlier, looking at 
him from his dressing-room door ; ^' you would 
do (^uite right ; but 1 promise you that I will 
inquire into the facts, and you shall not be sent 
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to any school where 1 know that such tyrannv is 
practised. 1 do not qay permitted, for werF it 
known, i am sure it would not be suffered." 

•* Thank you, father," said Frank ; " then if 
I have a tolerable master, 1 will be as good a fag 
as ever was seen ; you shall find, and Colonel 
Birch shall find, that 1 am not spoiled^ though I 
have been so happy, my dear mother, at home ; 
I will not be lazy, nor cross, nor a tell-tale ; but 
one thing I am resolved upon, if it comes to the 
trial, I will tell no He for any body, I will speak 
the truth always ; and I am able, 1 hope, to bear 
the consequences." 

His father came out froip the inner room, 
while Frank was saying this, and he Jaid his 
hand upon Frank's head and said, 

'' God bless you, my dear son ; and if you 
keep to this resolution, and hold to such princi- 
ples, you will be a blessing to your mother, and 
to me." 

Frank, when he heard these words, thought 
he was able to bear any thing, and to do any 
thing. He saw his mother's eyes fixed fondly 
upon him, and Mary again looking bright and 
happy. In high spirits, he ran down stairs to 
see whether breakfast was ready. In the hall 
which he was to cross, to go to the breakfast- 
rotiin, Granville, the whole schoolboy party, and 
some oUiers were standing, and as Frank passed, 
Shaw tried to catch hold of him : «* Ah, tame 
bird, are you alive this morning ?" 

^* Not a tame bird," said Frfink, escaping fron^ 
him, " not to be caught by you."^ 
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/* He will be tamed soon,tboiigb," cried Pow- 
erT seizing hold of Frank's arm. 

** May be «o, but not by you Mr. Power,*' 
said 'Frank, standing still, but steadily, under his 
grasp. 

«* Let the boy go, if you please. Power," said 
GranvilU, calmly. 

And Power let him goy saying . disdainfully, 
•* Who wants to hold him ?': 

" One moment, I beg your pardon,'* said Spell- 
man, setting himself with his spread arms, be- 
fore Frank, to stop him as he was springing for- 
ward : " May I ask you one question ?" 

" Any you please," said Frank ; " but," add- 
ed he,in a playful tone, ** I'm to choose whether 
I'll answer it or not." 

" Then tell me," said he, winking over Frank's 
head at the bystanders ; "Tell me, my little 
man, if you were to choose, of these four gentle- 
men, whose fag would you be." 

Frank paused, considered, and answered, ** I 
shall say the name you wish me to say, but not 
because you expect it, nor to flatter any body : I 
should choose Mr. Granville." 

Granville smiled. 

*' Well said," cried Cressingham ; "but tell 
why — ^^vhy did not you choose me ?" 

'* 1 don't know enough of you. Sir," said 
Frank. 

" As much as of Granville, '^aid Cressingham. 

*« Not quite so much," said^Jraok. 

•^ Why I What do you know of him ?" said 
Cre.^singham^ 

"Something," answered -Trank "something 
that he said." - 
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« Sa4d r repeated Shaw, " When ?" 

" Yesterday at diDoer, Mr. Granyille said, 
*For shame, gentlemen.' " 

Thej all laughed. <' He has caught Granville's 
indignant tene too," said Shaw ; *< I liked the 
Toice particularly." 

«* I like the feeling better^" said Cressinghara. 

** I like the boy," said Granville, drawing 
Frank closer to him ; '' for the futnre, my dear 
little fellow, ^ou may call me Granville or He- 
face, and 1 will call yon Frank." 

** Tbatik yon, Sir, but I would rather call you 
Mr. Granville, if you please," said Frank. 

** Why ? you call your friend Lewis, Lewis, 
don't you ?" . 

" I do ; because he is ray friend, Sir." 

•• Well, jSiV, and I intend to be your friend, 
;Sftr," said Granville, in a tone of familiarity un* 
Bsoal to him. 

'< Thank you. Sir," said Frank, still without 
Changii^ his manner. 

<* He does not understand," said Spellman. 

" He does," said Granville, " and I under- 
stand him." 

A servant came to say that breakfast was ready. 
Mr. Granville again placed Frank beside him, 
telling him this was always to be his place. 

This day Frank was much happier than he 
had been yesterday. In the first place, his fa- 
ther this day, in consequence of all he saw and 
heard of Messieurs Shaw and Power, and of the 
abuses of the fagging system that prevailed at 
their school, determined that Frank should never 
go there. Relieved from this drftd, Frank felt 
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happier, because he became more accustomecl to 
the new things .and people by which and whom 
he was surrounded. He considered that he was 
to be at .Bellombre only a fortnight, and that 
what was to happen afterwards at school was the 
point of most consequence to him ; therefore 
Mr.Granville, whoip he began to look upon as 
his future master and protector, was the only 
person whom he need be anxious to please. 
Frank attended to ail he said and did, and talked 
much of him and of his character to Lewis, and 
to his mother and Mary, whenever he^ could 
. speak to them, but that was seldom. Some things 
he could not understand nor like. He could not 
understand why Mr. Granville ' was sometimes 
80 bashful and at other times so haughty ; and 
he could not bear his letting Spellman go on flat* 
tering him. He found that Spellman was the son 
of some vulgar person, and was vulgar, in his 
manners, mean in his habits, and without infor- 
mation, or any quality to recommend him except 
good-nature. 

The fact was, that he had been Granville's 
first companion before he went to school, and he 
had then early acquired the habit of liking his 
flattery, which he mistook for affection, and he 
was glad to have Spellman to speak for him, 
which relieved his natural bashfulness. At school, 
and when he mixed with other boys, his shyness 
was conquered : competition and emulation called 
out his abilities ; his pride of rank and wealth 
were obliged to give wiay to a better sort of pride, 
he exerted himself, and excelled in talents ; he 
kept company^vith his equals and superiors, and 
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formed a friendship with CressiDghauo, who was 
a hoy of honour. Whenever he returned home, 
however, the hahits he had -formed heforc he 
weht to school recurred, and Spellmaft was as 
necessary at Bellomhre as a fag was at school. 
He now considered Frank as completely under 
his protection, believing that it was settled that 
he should take him back with him to school, and 
have him for his future fag. For some days 
Frank found him very kind, and eager to secure 
for him his full share, and, in truth, more than 
his share, of every pleasure or diversion. In 
the mornings, there was fishing, boating, riding, 
driving. Granville mounted Frank well, and 
was, as he said, surprised to find ^^ how admirably 
the little fellow rode.'* Spellman was not only 
surprised, but pretended to be perfectly asto- 
nished ; Frank was ashamed, and disliked this 
coarse flattery, but he was not insensible to the 
general admiration which he thought he saw, 
that his horsemanship and his cleverness ex- 
cited ; especially Granville's silent nod in reply 
to the praises was gratifying. However, his 
mother and Lewffi had put him upon his guard 
against vanity f ne knew his own foible, and he 
behaved wRh great propriety. Cressingham 
liked his modesty. Shaw and Power did not 
care about him, when they had not an opportunity 
of laughing at him as a tame^boy or a greenhorn. 
Frank became quite at hi9ease,and sometimes rose 
into high spirits, though still he. was not so happy 
as at home. It was quil^ « different thing. Mary 
was never with him ; he was scarcely ever with 
his father and mother, and he had none of his 
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own employmenU. It was diversion or idleness 
all day long ; and every night, when he went to 
bed, he was either tired of doing nothing, or his 
head wa» in a sort of pozzle from the variety of 
things he had seen. His father and mother had 
left him as much as possible to himself; they 
never watched him. At the end of every day, 
when he came to wish his mother good-night in 
her dressing-room, it was his delight to tell her 
all that he coald recollect of what had happened 
to him ; and he sometimes staid for half an hour 
after he had begun by saying he was so tired he 
could scarcely spenk. Mary went to bed early, 
and was generally jideep when he came, bit 
sometimes he awakened her by his late talkings, 
and of this she was ^tlways very glad, when she 
could hear from her little room what was said : 
she used to leave ber door open on purpose, but 
«he generally found it shut in the mornii^. 
Frank^s mother^ at length, limited his chattering 
time to ten minntes, aAer which she was inex- 
orable ; and he Was obliged to march off. 

One advantage which she hoped from his 
visit to Bellombre, was, as shf told him, that it 
would wean him from the babU of expecting 
sympathy such as be had enjoyed at home. She 
thought it was good for him to be separated from 
the friends with whom he had been used to live, 
especially from Mary, of whose kind and constant 
sympathy he would inu|^ feel the loss at school. 
Besides, the having bewaccustomed to too much 
sympathy, he had, pe^haps, been too much 
nurtured by the fostering dew of praise ; he had 
been led even by his affection for bis father and 
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mother, and by his respect and admiration for 
them, to make their praise and their approbation 
the object and motive of all his actions. His pa- 
rents now spoke to him very seriously upon the 
danger of this to his future character. 

They told him, that when he should be sepa* 
rated from them, as he soon would be, he must 
depend entirely upon hi.< own principles, and 
upon the consciousness of doing what is right, 
when, perhaps^ nobody in this world knows it, 
and when he would have neither sympathy nor 
praise. 

Frank had some slight trials of this kind while 
he was at Bellombre. 

Several little boys, the sons of gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood, and some the sons of officers, 
who were quartered in the adjacent county- 
town, were frequently invited during his visit 
there, chiefly for his .amusement. One day, 
Frank proposed to play at /o//oiv the leader^ which 
he had long desired, and there were now boys 
enough. Their spirits rose as they went on. 
One leader vied with another — no one would be 
left behind. Till at last, when Frank was leader, 
he, eager to distinguish himself by noble daring, 
.vaulted over certain net-work fences of the 
pheasantry, and, as he thought, cleared them 
without doing any damage, and pursued his way 
straight across th6»pheasant-yard ; others follow- 
ed, pushing headlong through the net-work, 
which they kicked down level with the ground. 
The birds alarmed at this sudden invasion, ran 
from side to side of their territory, and at last 
found and iSew out of the gap in the net-Work. 

VOL. II. M 
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Much alarmed, the boys now pursued the birds, 
but pursued in vain. Some ^of them could not be 
recovered. Lady Chepstow, who was particu* 
larly fond of her pheasantry, was much displeas- 
ed when she heard what had happened. And 
who did the mischief? was the question. Some 
thought Frank had given the first kick. He was 
quite sure that he had not, and that the damage 
had been done by his followers ; but then he was 
Leader, and had brought them into the scrape. 
He took the whole blame dpon himself and a 
great deal he had to bear. But what vexed him 
most was, that some of the boys, who did most 
mischief, behaved shabbily, and did not give him 
any thanks or credit for his truth and generosity. 
Lewis was not of the party. Frank could not 
even tell Mary how well he had behaved, but 
he knew it himself, that was his only comfort. 

Many slighter, and some larger instances of a 
similar kind occurred, where Frank, more strict 
in truth than some of his companions, suffered by 
it at the time. But this strengthened his mind, 
and he felt proud of being able to do without 
praise, or even the dear reivard of his father and 
mother's and Mary's sympathy and approbation. 

One evening, the little party bad been amusing 
themselves, by playing at cards. Frank, who 
did not know how to play, was only a stander by, 
and he had been rather mortified in not being 
able to take any part in the diversion. When 
the elder boys had finished their game, and were 
gone to billiards, he took up the cards, and began 
to show off to the little boys some of the tricks 
which he had seen played by the juggler, which, 
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for the moment, made him in their opinioo, n man 
of consequence. General surprise and admira- 
tion were excited, nyhen he declared, that he 
could undertake to tell what card in the pack 
any person in company might choose. This 
could not he believed ; they defied him. Frank 
presented the cards to one of the little boys, and 
bid him choose one, and take it from the pack ; 
he did so : then Frank desired him to replace it, 
and then to whisper to his neighbour the name of. 
the card he had chosen. This was done accord- 
ingly ; Frank then examining the cards with great 
gravity, threw one after another upon the table, 
saying, '' It was not this, it was not that, nor that, 
nor this ; but it \vas this,'* said he, putting his 
finger on the king of clubs. 

How wonderful ! it was the very card the boy 
had thought of. Frank was looked upon with 
astonishment by all the little spectators. " Well, 
you are indeed a conjurer !" cried they. 

Frank enjoyed their surprise, and was not a 
little elated by the superiority which his being 
able to perform this feat, gave him over those 
who had lately looked down upon hioKwith pity, 
if not with contempt, for his ignorance of all 
games ^t cards, even of*' beggar-my-neighbour,^^ 
One of the spectators, however, more incredu- 
lous, would not believe what he had seen, and 
though the others asked if he would not believe 
his own eyes, he persisted in thinking, that what 
had appeared to have been done, bad not been 
done fairly. Frank asked, what he meant by 
fairly ? The boy answered, ** 1 mean that I 
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think you overheard the whisper, and do knew 
the name of the card fixed upon." 

** I assure you that i did not," said Frank ; 
<< that indeed would not hare heen fair." 

** Well then, somebody made a sign to you, 
which told you when you came to the right.*' 

" No : I hare no friend here but Lewis ; and, 
Lewis, will you go out of the room, while I do it 
over again ?" 

His friend Lewis went out of the room to 
oblige him, while a new card was to be fixed 
upon. Frank retired to the farthest end of the 
apartment, while the name of the new card was 
whispered, that he might this time be from all 
suspicion. The doubter, and all the judges, ac- 
knowledged that it was impossible he should this 
time have overheard. And yet this time, as be- 
fore, the moment it appeared, he told the card 
which had been pitched upon. It was the knave 
of diamonds. All were in admiration, except the 
obstinate doubter, who now looked not only in- 
credulous, but'vexed in the midst of his delighted 
companions. ** What do you think of him now, 
General?*^ said they. They called him General^ 
or the little General, because he was the son of 
an officer, and had often said, he would be a ge- 
neral when he should be a man ; he was an 
honest, generous boy, but he was too fond of 
laying wagers, and betting upon all occasions in 
favour of his own opinion. 

** I will lay you any wager, I know how you 
do it : if it is not by the ear, it must be by the 
eye. You guess by the countenance, I saw you 
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look at your sister, or yoar cousiq, is she? and 
1 dare say she made some sign to you, the moment 
she came near the table." 

Mary, who had joined the circle of spectators, 
now blushing, declared, that she had made no sign 
to Frank : she would go away, she said, and they 
might try it over attain. She withdrew. Frank 
assured the little General, that he was mistaken 
in his suspicious, but be exclaimed, 

** You must have some way of doing it — I know 
there's some trick in it." 

" I do not deny that," said Frank ; «« I have 
some way of doing it, certainly, but you have not 
found out my secret." 

*' Well, I will lay- you any wager you please," 
said he to Frank, *Uhat if your friend and this 
young lady, are both out of the room, and if yop 
stand so that you cannot see our faces, you will 
never be able to tell the card I choose." 

Frank said, he would lay any wager that be 
could tell it. 

»* Come then, I'll lay you this silver pencil-case 
of mine, to that ivory rule you showed me, that 
you cannot." 

" Done I" said Frank, hastily. " Done," said 
the other ; but Frank recollecting himself, drew 
back, and said, *' No, I will not lay any wager 
about it." 

Upon which all, and the little General the 
loudest, exclaimed, that he could not draw back, 
that this was not fair. '' I draw back, because 1 
think it would not be fair to go on," said Frank ; 
** I am quite certaiu that I caiwlo it." ' 

The little Greneral laughed rather sneeringly, 
M 2 
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and said, '' This is a fine way of getting off ;" bat 
Frank persisted that he would not lay any ws^r 
about it ; but he would prove to them that he 
could do it. He stood with his back to the spec- 
tators. Lewis and Mary were out of the room. 
The knaye of hearts was the card which the 
little General chose ; and to secure himself from 
that wonderful quickness of hearing, which he 
suspected Frank to possess, he Would not e?en 
whisper it ; he wrote it down on a slip of paper, 
and put it into the hand of a friend, which closed 
upon it instantly, so that it could not have been 
sees. Frank, however, without hesitation, 
named the card which had been thought of, and 
the moment It appeared, said, *^ That is it, the 
knave of hearts." 

. ♦* I give up," said the officer's son, " I am 
quite convinced, that you do it fairly." He ran 
to call in Mary and Lewis, and repeated the same 
to them ; adding, that he begged Frank*s pardon, 
and theirs, for having doubted then). 

*^ But what a fool you were, beting your par- 
don. Master Frank,'* said Spellman, ** not to stick 
to your bet, you would have fairiy won his silver 
pencil-case." 

<< He has shown that he can both play tricks, 
and be honest too, I think," said Cressingham. 

Several of the little boys expressed a great 
desire, to know how the trick was played, and 
Frank said, he would explain it to them. He 
showed, that the person who was to play the 
trick, began by first fixing upon a card, suppose 
Ae three of hearto, then he lets you chbose what 
MS you please, and/li the niean time he keepa 



his three of hearts, at the hottom of the pack ; 
makes you put yours under it, keeps the three of 
hearts, and the card chosen, close together in 
shuffling, and then he is spre that they must he 
found together. Afterwards, in looking over the 
pack, he knows that the'card next the three of 
hearts, must be that which was chosen. *' That 
is all, you see,'* concluded Frank, *< the trick is 
very simple." 

" Very simple, indeed," said the little Genef^), 
** now that we know it." 

**And very simple of you, Frank, to show it 
to them," said Power ; ^* you might always have 
niade yourself a man of some consequence in the 
world, with this juggler trick, if you had kept it 
to yourself." 

Power walked away as he spoke and Cressing- 
ham looking at Granville, said, " Who knows but 
Frank may make himself of some consequence in 
the world, without the assistance of any juggler's 
trick?" 

Granville gave his approving nod with unusual 
energy, which pleased both Lewis and Mary very 
much. 

Granville and Cressingham then walked away 
together, and Spellman following, iQcd^e^ back 
and said, 

^* For all that, 1 would have kept my secret 
tQ myself, if I were you, master Franl^." 

*' So would f , if I were you, Af r. Spellman," 
answered Frank. 

The little General, and I^wis, and JHfary, al) 
smiled and thought of the same t>fing. *^ Alex- 
ander's answer to Pari^enis^ was not that what 
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made you smile ?^^ said the little GeDeral. ** It 
was,'* said Letris. The rest of the young people 
looked as if they wished to understand, hut did 
not. Since they came to Bellpmhre, scarcely 
any allusions had ever heen made by Lewis* 
Mary, or Frank, to any thing they had been 
reading at home. Not that the young people 
there did not read ; they read history more than 
Frank and Mary ever read for lessons ; but 
either they thought it pedantic, to talk of such 
things, or they had no pleasure in thinking of 
them. They never listened with interest to any 
ofvthe conversation of grown-up people, upon 
literary subjects, so that they had little oppor- 
tunity of feeling the advantage or pleasure of 
what they had read. 

This officer's son, whom we shall call James, 
was very sprightly and entertaining ; his mother 
was fond of reading, and from her he had learned 
to like it. He began to give Frank and Lewis a 
very entertaining account of what had happened 
to his father in Spain, and the different countries 
where bf had been with bis regiment. But 
Lord Chepstow was heard to say something about 
franking letters, and Lewis was obliged to go 
away, t<v finish a letter for home — the old story. 
Fnnk Paid he woulrl remember to tell him all 
thiit he might hear ivhtle he shonld be avvay. 
Frank fmiod thnt this Utile general's father was 
one of those office rs ivhom he had met with nt 
Col. Birch's the tuorntng of the review, and the 
boy knew and lovtul CoU Birch, so that there wa? 
another subj>. ot ngpeeuble conversation, and 
reason for liking oiie another. But while they 
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were talking very happily, all the little party 
came to ask them to play at some game at cards. 
The officer*8 son answered that he could oqC play 
with them to-night. 

*^ Oh I am glad of it ! — thank you,'' said Frank, 
'' do stay and tell me entertaining things, and do 
not go to those stupid cards." 

*' Stupid !" exclaimed one of the boy«, who, 
as Frank ohserved, had a bad countenance. 
^* You say stupid, because you cannot play any 
game, and that is very stupid indeed.*' 

Again he pulled the little general's elbow, say- 
ing, '* You are not stupid, and you must come to 
us. Look, we are all waiting for you, general." 

** Well, only one game," answered James, fol- 
lowing, but as if he was led away against his will. 
" Only one game, for 1 want to talk to my friend 
here,' said he, drawing Frank along with him. 

** And why cannot your friend there play with 
us, like other people ?" 9aid another of the 
party. 

" I do not know how," repeated Frank, feel- 
ing ashamed he could not tell wh^. for there 
really was nothing to be ashamed of in not know- 
ing how to play at cards. 

" If that is all, we will soon teach you how," 
said one of the boys. '' Commerce is the easiest 
game in the world — =any body can play at com- 
merce. Sit down wit^ us, and I will sit beside 
you and teach you. Come now, sit down, you 
have no excuse." Frank thought that be had no 
other excuse, and he forgot that no excuse was 
necessary ; he need only have said that he did 
not choose to play. He sat down, but he said he 
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would not play for money. The officer^^ son 
said '* Certainly not, till you know how." Frank 
repeated to himself, " i will not play for money 
when 1 do know how." The boy who under- 
took to teach him, now showed him what cards 
to play eyery time when it came to his turn, and, 
in short, taught him the game, in which no skill, 
or very little, seemed necessary : it was all, or 
almost all, chance. Frank at first wondered how 
every hody could he so eager about it ; for, 
thought he, " it is no merit of theirs whether 
they have or have not what they call good luck 
or good cards dealt to them." This was very 
true ; but Frank soon felt that he began to grow 
eager like the rest, and was pleased and proud 
when he had good luck, and vexed and mortified 
when he had ill fortune ; though there was no- 
thing to be lost or gained by it, since they were 
playing for nothing. Frank had good cards dealt 
to him two or three deals running, and he was de- 
lighted ; his colour and his spirits rose, and now 
he was extremely eager to go on. 

" Now yofiiknow the game, Frank, and play as 
well as an/ of us, let us play for something ; it is 
so stupid playing for nothing." 

" As little as you please ; a penny, if you 
will," said the boy, whom Frank had before ob- 
served had a bad countenance. 

Frank was not quite sure that it was right to 
play for money ; he had a mind to go to ask his 
mother, but he was ashamed. He half got up, 
but the little general whispered, " Have not you 
a penny ? if you have not, TU lend you one," 
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*' Oh yes, I have a penny ; I have plenty of 
money,*' replied Frank. 

<' Then sit stiil, can't you ? what signifies a 
penny — are you afraid to run your chance of 
losing a penny ?" said one of the little boys, laugh- 
ing. 

*' Not a bit afraid of that," said Frank. 

'* What, then, must you go to ask your mamma 
about every penny ?" 

Frank blushed, drew his penny from his pocket, 
and laid it in the middle of the table along with 
the other pennies, in what was called the pool. 
They played, and Frank played very ill, for his 
mind was disturbed by the doubt of whether he 
was doing right or wrong, and he knew but little 
of what he was about, and scarcely knew one 
card from another, as his adviser pulled it out of 
bis hand. He did not know how it happened, 
certainly not by any care of his own — perhaps 
by the skill of him by whom he was directed, or 
perhaps by chance, but he won frequently ; and 
at last, all the rest of the party having lost, ex- 
cept himself and his new friend, they two were 
to play for the whole pool, that is, for all the 
halfpence which had been staked, and which 
were now in the middle of the table. Frank did 
not care for the money, but he wished to be win- 
ner, or, as he called it, to be victorious. He 
won, exulted in his victory, rnd consented to 
play again for one other penny, as he thought ; 
but after he had dealt, an operation which, as it 
was new to him, took up all his attention, he saw 
that there was silver instead of pence in the mid- 
dle of the table; and he was told that they were 
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now playing for silyer^ for thai it was too yulgar^ 
too stupid, and too miserly to play for halfpence. 
Frank jrould have liked to have stopped, but he 
fancied that he could not now that the game was 
begun ; besides, he was afraid of being thought 
«' too vulgar,"" too stupid," *' too miserly,'* par- 
ticularly as the boy with the bad countenance re- 
marked) that Frank had won halfpence enough 
already from them all, to pay his stake now, if 
he lost, ** and therefore," said he, ** you need 
not look so anxious about your pence.'* 

Frank said he did not care at all about the 
pence, and went on playing ; and still, though he 
was really not in the least anxious about either 
the pence or silver* he became, as before, ex- 
cessively eager id win. He was also proud to 
be able to play entirely for himself. The little 
general was the most eager of the whole party « 
and kis temper aeemed quite altered, as Frank 
observed, and he became not only anxious, but 
quite ill-humoured and agitated as the game ran 
towards the close, which was to decide who was 
to win or lose. Some disputes occurred, many 
cfoss looks, and some cross words. Frank did 
not like this at all ; «nd he wished it was finish- 
ed, and once he had a mind to throw down his 
cards, and give it up and go away. The same 
thought passed in his mind while his neighbour 
was dealing, but Frank >bappened to have such 
good cards, this time, that he saw he should win 
the game, if he did not give it up, and he staid 
and played, and to his surprise and joy again won, 
and won the whole. 

** And is all this mine ?" cried Frank. 
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"Aye, pocket it," said the boy with the bad 
couDtenance, in a surly tone, pushing it towards 
him. No one took pleasure in Frank's pleasure, 
no one rejoiced in his succes€ ; that was impossi- 
ble, because all lost by what he gained. The 
two youngest boys looked disconsolate, but the 
little general was the most vexed ; he bit his 
nails, and stamped about, quite in a passion, de- 
claring, that he had always the worst luck of any 
body in the whole world ; and yet he wanted to 
play one other game. But there was not time 5 
the little boys had not been invited to stay to 
supper this night. The carriage, which was to 
carry them home, was at the door waiting, as 
Spellman had twice told them ; and Granville 
himself now came from the billiard-room, to say, 
that they must not keep the horses waiting ; 0^ 
they must go, all but the officer's son, James ; 
he was to go home with, his father, who was at 
billiards, and not yet ready. The boy with the 
bad countenance said to Frank, as he passed to 
go away, " remember, you must give us our re- 
venge to-morrow night." 
" Revenge !" said Frank. 
'* Aye, you must play again, to be sure, to give 
us, losers, a chance of wining back our own.** 
Before Frank had time to reply, the boy turned 
away, to claim from James the money he bad lent 
him for bis last stake. James answered, " we 
ran settle that another time," and he put bis sil- 
ver pencil-case into the boy's hand, adding,*' take 

that for the present." Frank did not hear 

this, nor did he see the disturbed countenance of 
James, for he' wa? intent upon far othf»r thoughts 
VOL. n. N 
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of his oWd. He had spread his treasure od the 
green table, and counting it, and portioning it out» 
was settling what he would do with it. ^* With 
this,'* said he to himself, *' I can buy for Mary 
the magnet which she wished for, and With this 
a knife, such as Lewis wanted, and I can buy a 
pencil-case for myself.'* 

He looked up, and asked the little general the 
price of his pencil-casci^ James answered hasti- 
ly, " I do not know — I did not buy it, it was^jgi- 
ven to me." Then h^ begun to spin a tetotum 
which lay on the table ; and a sudden thought 
seeming to come into his head, he took out his 
watch. A small one indeed, but it was a real 
watch. 

Frank looked at it, and observed, that it was 
very pretty. 

" Frank," said James^ ** did you ever play at 
tetotum ?•• 

«• Often," said Frank, *• with Mary, when she 
was a very little girl." 

*^ Oh I but 1 do not mean child's play — I mean 
men's play, betting. Look at this T on the te- 
totum, that T stands for * take up all,' If it 
comes up first to you, you win — if first to me, I 
win. Now, we will play for this watch, if you 
please, I will stake this against all the money 
you have won there on the table* 

Frank, in much amazement, looked at him, and 
said, ** Would you run the chance of losingyour 
watch, that nice watch ?" 

*< I would," said James, ** because I think I 
shall win this time. Come, shall I spin the teto- 
tum?* 
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** Stay," said Frank, stopping his hand, ** I do 
QOt think it is right." 

** Right ! I haire a right to do what I please 
with my own, the watch is mine. But, you are 
afraid to hazard your treasure there." 

** No,'* said Frank, " I am not— I would rather 
have the watch than all this, or twice as much. 
So, if you think it is not wrong-^" 

The other spun the tetotum without waiting to 
say or to hear more. He spun the tetotum; 
hut the T, for '< take up all," did not come up 
to him. Frank won. 

The watch was put into his hands. He was 
glad — he was sorry — he was amazed. His feel* 
ings were like those <>f one in a dream. He felt 
some one touch his shoulder, and looking up, he 
saw not the hoy with whom he had heen playing ; 
be was gone, hut Lewis stood hefore him. 

*' How comes this here ?" said Lewis, taking 
up the watch. '' Is it yours ? How came you 
by it ? What have you been doing ?" 

He pronounced these questions rapidly, and 
the anxiety of his manner so alarmed Frank, that 
he had only power to answer, 

*^ It is mine, Tve won itr-l'm afraid I've done 
wrons; — what shall I do ?" 

*' Won it! Have you been gambling ? — Return 
it — return it as fast as you can," cried Lewis. 

** That 1 will," exclaimed Frank, starting up, 
*'• but he is gone !" 

•'^ Who do you mean ? James ? — I met him go- 
ing out as 1 came in.' 

'* Oh, stop him, find him forme," said Frank. 

*' Come with me then, and bring the watch." 
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They both weot in search of James. But 
they could not find him any where, yet his fa • 
ther's carriage was at the door. What cohhl 
have become of him, unless he had gone away on 
foot Frank became very much frightened. 
Lewis asked all the servants in the outer hall, 
but they knew nothing of him. One, however, 
thought he had seen him pass by a few minutes 
before. Lewis ran out, guessing that he might 
have got into his father's carriage. One of the 
servants would have followed to open the car- 
riage-door, but Lewis forbade him, spying, they 
would rather open the door for themselves. 
Frank followed ; the blinds were up. Lewis 
went round to the side that was farthest from the 
hall-door, and opened the carriage without mak« 
ing any noise. James, with his face downwards, 
and stretched on the floor of the carriage, was 
sobbing violently ; he started up, and cried, 
" who is there ?" — ** A friend," answered Lewis ; 
"go into the carriage, Frank, and Til wait for 
you." 

Frank jumped in, and without speaking, put 
the watch into his hands. 

*' What do you mean ?" said James. 

*' I mean to give it back to you again," said 
Frank. 

** Are you in earnest ?" 

•* Yes, yes, take the watch out of my hatads," 
said Frank. 

James took it, and thanked Frank vehemently 
again and again, and shook his hands, repeating, 
'* you have saved me, you have saved me — yoii 
can't conceive how miserable I was." He was 
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in such agitation he hardly knew what he said 
or did. The carriage-door was open, and l^ 
the moonlight Frank saw his face plainly, ft 
was quite pale, and smeared with tears. James 
kissed the watch several times, exclaiming, ** My 
dear watch ! my dear, dear mother. My mother 
gave it to me, and 1 promised her never to part 
with it. — r-Oh, Frank ! 1 hroke my prpmise ; 
and to have gone home to her without the watch 
—-Oh, think what shame it would have h^n. 
How lucky I was to lose to you instead of to any 
of the others, they would never have given it 
hack to me. — Oh, thank you !— thank you, gene? 
rous Frank. Now 1 am resolved I will never 
get myself into such a scrape again. I wil) 
never play for money again.*' 

" Nor I neither," said Frank, " I wish yoq 
would take hack all this which I won. 1 cannot 
bear to keep it " Frank emptied his pocket of 
aU that he had won. '' Pray do give it hack to 
them, you will see them again, perhaps I shall 
not. I shall never be happy till they haye it al| 
again — I had not the least idea how miserable 
you were. How very unhappy you must have 
been when you lost it, and when you recollected 
that you had broken yoqr prgmise, Ifow could 
you do that ?'* 

James looked exceedingly ashamed. ** Oh 
Frank," said he, '* this is the first time you ever 
gambled, yo^ don't know what it is ; but I do — 
you cannot think how it leads one on to forget 

every thing. What noise is that in the hall ? 

r—Js my father coming?" 
N 2 
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, "No, only the servants passing backwards and 
forwards." 

** See," said James, *' see to what it brings me, 
to be afraid and ashamed to meet my own father 
and mother. But, good night, good night, Frank,*' 
continued he, •' do not say a word to any body 
about the watch ; for they would be very angry 
if they knew about it. Keep my secret, and f 
shall be obliged to you as long as 1 live. Go* 
novv, my dear Frank, do not let my father find 
you here, or he will wonder. Only, don't tell 
— promise me that." 

Frank would not make this promise, though it 
was difficult and painful to refuse James in his 
distress ; he stopped on the step of the carriage, 
and said steadily, 

** I cannot promise you nqt to tell what has 
passed to any body ; my friend, Lewis, knows it 
already : and I tell my father and mother every 
thing about myself, whenever I think I have 
done wrong, therefore I must tell them what I 
have done now, for I think I did very wrong ; 
but I will not mention your name. Will this 
do ?" 

James, looking again very much ashamed, 
paused, and said, ^' I do not know what 1 shall 
do." 

" Take my advice," said Frank, " Tell the 
"M^hoLe to your father and mother." 

*' I would," said James, ** but that I am 
afraid." 

" Afraid ?" said Frank : *' You a general, and 
afraid?" 
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The general changed countenance,- and after 
a moment, exclaimed, 

" I am determined I will have the courage to 
tell them the whole truth. Go in, Frank, and 
tell my father, when yoft hear them ask for me, 
that I am sitting in the carriage, waiting for him, 
and that I have something to say to him. Good 
bye, 1 wish 1 had always such a friend." 

This night, when Frank went into his motheTr'^ 
room, he shut Mary"*s door, for ^11 this, he 
thought, was not proper for her to hear ; and 
he then told his mother all that had passed. 
His father came in, and listened to him while he 
was speaking ; and when he ended by saying, 
" 1 hope you will not ask me the name of the 
boy, whose watch I won," his father and mo- 
Aer assured him they would not ask him that, 
or any question which he felt bound in honour 
not to answer, and his mother rejoiced to see 
that he had entire confidence in them. 

" Now, Frank," said his father, ** young as 
you are, you have seen something by which you 
can guess at the meanness and misery, to which 
a gambler may be reduced. Those who acquire 
the habit of gambling, when they are boys, 
continue it when they grow to be men ; and to 
this terrible passion for gaming, they sacrifice 
every thing they have in the world — their friends, 
their family, their honour ; just as you saw 
that boy break his word, and pledge the watch 
which he had promised to keep for ever. 1 am 
glad you have had this lesson early in life, it will 
make an impression upon you ; and now you 
have another opportunity of trying your own 
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resolution : which do you think hest, you are a 
boy of sense, and I leave it to you to choose. . I 
will either take you home to-morrow morning, 
or stay with you here to the end of the time I 
had proposed to remain. Will you go home, 
or stay here ?'* 

Frank answered, that he would certainly much 
rather go home ; but yet he chose to stay, that 
he might try his own power of withstanding 
persuasion and ridicule. * 

And his resolution, upon this subject, did not 
fail. The next night, when the young party 
returned, the boy with fhe bad countenance 
tried to persuade him to play again, but he steadily 
refused ; and this was the more easy, because 
James having returned to each of the boys tho 
money which Frank hadl won, they could but 
suppose that he refused to play, from the mere 
fear of losing what he had gained. 

He kept the little general's secret faithfully, 
as he had promised ; all that he heard about him, 
was, that his father had been ordered away with 
a detachment of the regiment. When he had 
repaid the boys their money, he had charged 
them to give his love to Frank, and to tell him 
he had taken his advice, and that he hoped and 
beUeved, that he should be the better for it sfl 
his life. 



Mr. Berkeley, the curate of Bellombre, was 
an excellent amiable man ; he usually came eve«> 
ry morning to read an hour with Hoj^ace Qran« 
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ville, who loved htm, and always treated him 
with the greatest respect. But Messieurs Power 
and Shaw did not follow this good example. 
When Granville was not by, Power sometimes 
showed his vulgar insolence of wealth, and Shaw 
played off his impertinent wit against this reve- 
rend gentleman. Power viewed with scorn the 
rusty black coat which was worn by bim, who 
gave all he denied himself to the poor. Shaw, 
in speaking of him, sometimes called him Parson 
Adams, and Mr. Primitive, and was very angry 
with Frank because he would not understand 
who he meant, except when he called Mr. 
Berkeley by his proper name, nor would he ever 
join in their odious merriment. 

One Sunday Lord Chepstow's seat at church 
\ms so crowded, that some of the people were 
sent 4o a pfew underneath. Power, Shaw, Lew- 
is, and Frank, were of the number. Power and 
Shaw,* thinking, perhaps^ that they were screen- 
ed from observation, talked and behaved in a very 
unbecomlDg manner during the service ; and 
during the sermon they amused themselves with 
doing all they could to distract the attention of 
Frank and Lewis, but in vain. Frank and his 
friend had behaved with the most steady propri- 
ety. After church Shaw ridiculed them, and re- 
marked Frank's face of attention, and called him 
an hypocritical little quiz, and Power added «8 
much wit or abuse of the same kind as he could 
muster ; but Frank was sure he was right, and 
he bore it quite unmoved. 

After church Frank's mother was going to walk 
to the parsonage with Mrs. Berkeley, and Mr. 
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Berkeley asked Frank aad Lewis if ihej would 
accompany them ; he said he would show them 
his garden, as they were fond of gardening* and 
Mary should see what she had long wished to 
see — a yellow rose in flower* 

Power and Shaw whispered to each other, and 
determined that they, though uninvited, would 
be of the party, for Shaw was in hopes that he 
should find something to laugh at in the parson* 
age and its inhabitants ; but they could find no- 
thing to ridicule in its neat content and cheerful- 
ness ; besides, they were kept in awe by Gran- 
ville, who came in soon after them, and before 
whom they dared not venture to quiz Mr. 
Berkeley, or to laugh at apy thing belonging to 
biro. 

One of the prints in Mrs. Berkeley's sitting* 
room caught Frank's attention particularly ; it 
was from a picture of Wright — under it were 
written these words : 

*• Miravan — A young nobleman oflngria break* 
ing open the tomb of hit ancestors in search of 
wealth (incited by this equivocal inscription — * In 
this tomb is a treasure greater than Crcssus ever 
possessedf^) founds on entering it, the following ;— 
*Here dwells rep^^, — Sacrilegious wretch! search- 
est thou for gold among the dead ? Goy son of 
avarice y thou canst not enjoy repose A*^* 

Frank called Lewis to look at this pflsint^ and 
to read what was written beneath it. 

Lewis wondered that the story was told of a 
young nobleman in Ingria, because he recollect- 
ed, in the first volume of Herodotus, wliieh he 
had just read at school, a similar story told of 
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Darius, and of a princess who had been horied 
over one of the gates of Babylon. 

Mrs. Berkeley took down the Greek Herodo* 
tns and gave Frank this translation, that he might ^ 
look for the story. Frank found it, and eagerly . 
read it aloud, happy to do honour to his friend 
Lewis. Mr. Berkeley asked his daughter to co- 
py the print for Frank, which she kindly promis* 
ed ; of which Frank was very glad, but he still 
more enjoyed th^ praises of his friend, whose 
excellent memory pleased all present — all, ex- 
cept Sbaw, who could not bear the praise of any 
talents but his own. He had first asserted that 
he was sure there was no such thing in Herodo- 
tus ; looked mortified when Frank found it, and 
tried to comfort himself by disparaging Herodo- 
tus, who, as he said, was known to be the father 
of lies. He attacked his translator too, and en- 
deavoured to fix the attention of the company by 
his own superior knowledge of Greek, in detect- 
ing some small error; but this failing, he looked 
excessively mortified. Frank observed, that 
Power seemed more intereste^lyin he had ever 
known him before in any subj^ff of literature. 
He seemed really to admire Lewis, and Spellman 
continued to question him in various parts of the 
book, keeping Mr. Berkeley in admiration of his 
memory, till Shaw, at last, took up his hat and 
walked off. Then Power laughed, and said to 
Granville, '• We have fairly driigen Shaw off the 
field ; he could not stand our praises of Lewis 
with all his wit ; he is the most envious creature 
alive. Think of his envying a boy so much 
younger than himself!" 
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Granrille made no anftwer but a look of high 
disdain. Frank, who did not know the feelings 
of envy, was really surprised, and could scarcely 
believe it possible. He Itad obiserved, indeed, 
that Shaw always Ibund foult with whatever was 
praised, espedally with an excellent prize poem 
of one of Lewis's school-fellows, but this Frank 
had attributed to party spirit, of the nature of 
which, he had lately acquired some knowledge* 
He had wondered that he had never admired any 
of the periodical papers written by his own 
schoolfellows, which he had always criticised 
with great severity. But still Frank, in his sim- 
plicity, had thought that this must ari.se from 
Shaw's superior cleverness, which made it so 
difficult to please his taste and judgment. At 
first he could not suspect envy, but his eyes 
were now open to the truth. Power, with bru- 
tal mirth, told several anecdotes in confirmation 
of the truth, and said he would lay any wager he 
could make Shaw envious of a child of four years 
old. Frank, instead of joining in his mirth, look- 
ed grave and ai^i^i^^^d. 

. " Is it possfSw," said he, ** that so clever a 
boy as Shaw can be envious, and that you, who 
are his friend, can lafipi at him ?" 

** Why not,*' said Power,*' does not he laugh at 
roe and at every body ? He is fair game, if any 
body is, and one is glad to have a shot at him." 

So saying, he took Spellman by the arm, who, 
with his acquiescing '* very true," walked off. 

" Lewis, you are a different sort of friend," 
thought Frank. Mr. Berkeley, as if he had read 
his thoue^tS) said, 
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*« What a happidesfi It is to you two, to be such 
good friends. This will last not only through 
your school days, but through life." 

** Certainly," said Frank, " only do you know, 
Sir, there is One great misfortune, we cannot go 
to the same school ?" **^ 

" That is a misfortune, for which I pity you," 
said Mr. Berkeley ; *' but, to whatever school- 
you go, your friendship will continue, and wher- 
ever you are, you will make friends, if you pre- 
serve this kind, generous temper, untainted with 
envy." 

** ijf /" repeated Frank, and he stood silent. 
*' Surely," thought he, " it is imposible that I 
could ever become envious." 

The rest of the company now began to talk on 
different subjects. Some gathered round a table 
to look at Miss Berkeley's beautiful drawings. 
Many went to a hortus siccus, a collection of 
dried plants. Lewis to a mineralogical cabinet ; 
but Frank, more interested in whrtfr his father 
and Mr. Berkeley were saying, than in flowers, 
or stones, followed them to a window, where they 
were talking apart. 

He asked if he might listen to what they were 
saying ; his father nodded assent, and went on, 
eagerly speaking of the difference between emu- 
lation and envy. Emulation being a generous de- 
sire to raise ourselves in excellence. Envy, a 
base wish to lower others. 

Mr. Berkeley admitted the possiblity of keep- 
ing these distinct. *' Certainly in careful pri- 
vate education," he said, " this could be done 
effectually." He opened a volume of Cowper's 
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Poems, and pointed to some lines, which Frank 
read along with his father. 
These describe emulation as a componnd 

«0f envy, hatred, jealousy, and pride," 

and give a terrible picture of the spirit of com- 
.petition among schoolboys. 

« Each vainly magnifies his own success. 
Resents his fellow's, wishes it were less; 
Exults in his Miscarriage if he fail, 
Deems his reward too great if he prevail ; 
And labours to surpass him day and night, 
Less for improvement than to tickle spite. 
The spur is powerful, and I grant its force ; 
It pricks the genius forward in its course, 
Allows short time for play, and none for sloth : 
And felt alike by each, advances both ; 
But judge, where so much evil intervenes, 
The en<^ though plaosible, not worth the means. 
Weigh for a moment classical depart, 
Against a heart depravpd, and temper hurt : 
Hurt too, p^haps ^br life ; for early wrong 
Done to the nobler part, affects it long.'' 

As he finished these lines, Frank sighed. 

" Do not be afraid, my dear," said Mr. Berke- 
ley, smiling; and, laying his hand on Frank's 
head, added, " I am sure that you will never be- 
come envious." 

" How can you be sure of that ?— or how can 
I be sure of it ?" said Frank ; " for, if it Imp- 
pens to others when tbey go to school, wny 
should it not happen to me ?" 

His father ansivered, '^ that he had been at a 
public school himself—that he had felt emulation 
strongly ; and that be could answer for it, that 
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envy is not the necessary consequence of school 
competitions ; he had heen excelled by many, 
but he never recollected having felt envious of 
his successful rivals, nor," added he, ** did my 
winning many a prize from my friend fiirch, ever 
diminish his friendship for me." 

Granville and Cressiogham were passing by 
at this moment, and Frank's father appealed to 
them, and asked their opinion. They support- 
ed his evidence with their own ;* said, that they 
thought they had seen more envy and jealousy 
between boys bred at home, than, among those 
at school ; because at home, the applause and 
affection of the father and mother become part 
of the reward, and the boy who does not succeed 
in scholarship is then more mortified than he 
could be by losing any school-prize ; but, they 
agreed, that much in either case depended up- 
on the impartiality of the parent^ and the justice 
of the schoolmaster. 

Frank was of opinion, that parents could not 
be partial-*as to schoolmasters, he did not know, 
but he was willing to believe, that they could be 
sometiipes unjust, and perhaps often mistaken. 
But the general argument, however, did not in- 
terest him so much as his own particular case ; 
he hoped flMit he might feel like his father, or 
like Colonel Birch, or like any of those gene- 
rous boys, who had been free from envy ; but 
he wanted to know how he could make sure of 
thi^. 

Granville walked off, saying, that a boy who 
was not naturally base, he supposed, was not 
likely to become envious. 
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Frank blushed at his own doubts of himself, bat 
his father and Mr. Berkeley told him, that he 
need not be ashamed of them, that these doubts 
would probably prove his best security, as they 
would make him watchful over his own mind. — 
** But," added Mr. Berkeley, " there can be lit- 
tle dependance upon habits and good feelings, un- 
less supported both by good habits and good prin- 
ciples." 

*' Principles!" said Power, as he came up be- 
hind Frank, and heard the last words. 

" They are at principles, and such fudge still,'* 
whispered he to Spellman. 

" Remember, it is Sunday," ^aid Spellman, 
with a sort of double lace and tone, which was 
meant to appear respectful to Mr. Berkeley, and 
which Power was to understand as mockery ; 
** you forget it is Sunday." 

" Sunday or not, I hope there is no harm in 
going to the stables, so come off— with Mr. Berke- 
ley 's leave we will go and take a peep at his 
stud." 

" I have no stud, young gentlemen," replied 
Mr. Berkeley, mildly. 1 have only on^ horse, 
and he is not at all worth your seeing." 

** We shall see that," said Power, and with an 
insolent nod he left the room, followed by Spell- 
man, with a mock-respectful bow, which it was 
very well for him that Granville did not see. 

Mr. Berkeley, quite unmoved, resumed what 
he had been saying. 

♦' My dear young friend, if you will allow me to 
call you so—" 

** I will, Sir," said Frank, eagerly, " thank 
you." 
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** A boy accustomed as you have been to ap- 
peal to his owD coDscience, without looking al- 
ways to the praise of others, or to the opinion of 
by-standers, will be well enough satisfied with 
himself when he is sure that he is right in essen- 
tial things. Mere learning, or any attainment, or 
any talent, as you know, are far inferior in value 
to honourable, generous feelings, and conduct* 
Even if you should meet with an unjust school- 
master, or should fail in school competitions, the' 
consciousness in your own mind of being free frbm 
all envy will support you under that mortifica- 
tion ; besides, I am sure, that you would have too 
much spirit to give up, and you would know, that 
if you did not succeed in one instance, you might 
do so some time or other ; and this hope will se- 
cure you from envy. It has been well observed 
by those who know human nature best, that peo- 

«le of strong minds are never envious ; weak 
linds only are subject to that unhappy infirmi- 
ty." 

Frank thanked Mr. Berkeley, and felt particu- 
larly gratified by his manner ofspeaking to him." 
In support of the truth of what Frank's father 
had. asserted, **That under judicious guidance, 
strong emulation may be excited in young minds 
without any mixture ofenvy," Mr. Berkeley re- 
lated an anecdote which had fallen under his own 
observation, iu a school in his neighbourhood.-— 
At this school, the sons of several wealthy farm- 
ers, and of the poorer class of peasants, received 
instruction together. 

It happened that the son of a rich farmer, and 
of a poor widow, came in competition for the mo- 
02 
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nitorship of their class ; they were so nearly 
equal, that the master could scarcely decide be- 
tween them : some days one, some days the other, 
gained the head of the class. It was to he deter- 
mined, by seeing who should be at the head of 
the class for the greater number of days in the 
week. 

The widow's son, by the last day's answer, 
gained the victory and maintained his place the 
ensuing week, till the school was dismissed for 
the holidays. 

When they met again, however, he did not ap- 
pear, and the farmer's son being next in excel- 
lence, might now have been at the head of his 
class ; but instead of seizing that vacant place, 
which had devolved to him by the noti-appear- 
ance of his rival, he went to the widow's house 
to inquire what could be the cause of her son's 
absence. Poverty was the cause : she found thq| 
she was not able, with her utmost endeavours, to 
continue to pay for his schooling, and for the ne- 
cessary books, and the poor boy had returned to 
day labour, as it was his duty, for her support. — 
The farmer's son, out of the allowance of pocket- 
money which his father gave him, and without 
letting any body, but the widow and her son, 
know what he did, bought all the necessary 
books, and paid for the schooling of his rival, 
and brought him back again to the head of his 
class, where he continued to be monitor for a 
considerable time, at the expense of his generous 
rival. 

Frank clapped his hands, at hearing this story. 
Mary came up to ask what pleased him so iwich, 
•^nd lie repeated it to her with delight. 
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On taking leave of Mr. Berkeley, they were 
sorry to hear' that he was goiog away for several 
days, to visit some distant parts of his parish, and 
he was not sure that he was to return before they 
were to leave Bellombre. 



** So, master!" said Shaw, stopping opposite 
to Frank one evening, and setting his hand on 
his hip, contemplating him as he was standing 
alone,, while the other little boys were playing at 
cards — ♦* So, master Frank, you seem to be left 
out of every thing that is going on there." 

•* I was not left out, I took myself out," said 
Frank. 

*' Took yourself out — very good — butyou look 
mighty like a person sent to Coventry y^ said Shaw. 
*^ Do you, in your simplicity, know what is meant 
by being sent to Coventry, pray ?" 

" Yes," said Frank, *• you see I do." 

" And how do you like it, my lad ?" said 
Shaw. 

" I do not like it, but I can bear it," said Frank ; 
** one must bear many disagreeable things, and 
disagreeable people too." 

Shaw passed on, took his hand off bis hip, and 
rubbed it over his mouth, as was his custom when 
he had no pun ready, or when he was dis- 
com6ted. 

Frank had observed, that at the same time 
every evening, Lewis always disappeared, and 
re-appeared about an hour afterwards. Frank 
had often thought of going to see what he waa 
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about, but somethifig or other bad always pnt it 
out of his head. But now that his decliatng po- 
pularity left him leisure to think more of his 
friend, he went in search of Lewis, whom be 
found in his room, quietly writing. 

" What, letters ! letters forever I" cried Frank. 
" Not at letter-writing, but at letters, Belles- 
lettresy'^ said Lewis ; " I must learn to pun from 
Shaw. I am getting on with n^* theme, you 
know 1 have no time to lose." 

" I see you lose no time," said Frank : *' What ! 
you have chosen Epaminondas. My dear Lewis^ 
how can you go on, here, just as if you were at 
home ?" 

♦' Why not," said Lewis, " nothing distiu'bs me 
here, in my own room, you know." 

^' And yesterday, I saw you reading in the 
roonvwith us all, when there was such a noise, I 
did not know that two and two made four," said 
Frank. ** I do not think, 1 could have said my 
alphabet, I could not have attended to the most 
entertaining book in the world, in that buzz of 
voices, and din of billiards." 

** Oh, we are used at school, to read and write, 
and get our lessons in a much greater din," said 
Lewis ; "so it is easy to me to do the same any 
where, that is one great advantage in having been 
at school." 

" Shall I ever be able to do so ?" said Frank. 

** Oh, yes, you will ; necessity is a hard master, 
but you are sure to learn from him, as my master 
said, who by the bye, is not an hard master." 

** I wish he was to be mine," said Frank. 

** He would tell you to say, * Imshhewtre to 
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be mine,' " said Lewis, laughing, " for he is very 
exact about the subjunctive mood, and I am sure 
would not let a fault pass even in a compliment to 
himself." 

*' So exact ! and yet you seem to love him." 

*' I do ; some people say, that no boy ever 
loved the man who taught him Latin, but that I 
deny," said Lewis. 

*' So do 1," said Frank, «* for 1 love my father, 
and yet he taught me Latin. But how Shaw would 
quiz and laugh at us, if he heard what we are 
saying, this minute," said Frank, looking as if 
he was a little afraid that the walls should hear. 

*'The walls have not ears," said Lewis, ** and 
if they had, and if Shaw were to laugh at us, what 
matter?" 

*' I should not mind it muc^," said Frank, 
''but," continued he, returning to what Lewis 
was writing, '' is it possible that you have done 
all tkis ? how could you do it in so little*time ? I 
scarcely ever missed you out of the room. How 
long were you at it every day ?" 

" Just one hour every day," said Lewis, " and 
at a time when nobody wanted me, nobody missed 
me, you see ; perhaps 1 lost some of the diver- 
sioq below stairs ; but without doing this, 1 could 
not have finished my theme ; so I am content." 

" Shall I ever do as mmch, do you think ?" 
said Frank. 

'*That you will. Consider how much older 
I am than you, Frank : I am growing quite an old 
man." 

** So you are, really," said Frank. 

*' Now I am come to the delightful word,^ni5,** 
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said Lewis, ^* and ?ery glad I am, I worked hard, 
that I might have the few days afterwards, foE 
you and Mary, when we go home." 

«* How very well thought of, and how kind,'* 
said Frank ; ''but you know how to be kind, and 
you think of every thing, though •ne would not 
guess it, because ' you never look solemn." He 
now seized upon Epaminondas, sat down, and 
said he wo^ld read it before be stirred ; but 
Lewis, though he was very anxious to know what 
he would think of it, would not let him stay ; he 
took the MS. out of his hand, and went down 
stairs with him. 

If any young or old author should ever chance 
to read this, he will feel, perhaps, that there was 
some difficulty in the sacrifice, and will pronounce 
Lewis to be a good friend. 

They went to the billiard-room, where the 
young people were assembled. Granville, Cres* 
singham^ Shaw, and Power, were at the t§ble, 
which they had to themselves, ^1 the elders 
heing at this time, happily or unhappily, engaged 
in talking politics. 

Frank liked very much to see billiards played* 
This is more a game of skill and address, than of 
chance ; and his father, whose advice he had 
asked, had no objection to billiards ; on the con- 
trary, he liked them much as excellent exercise, 
good trial of the eye and hand, and pleasant 
amusement, provided that they be not played for 
money ^ or turned to gambling by betting on the 
players. Shaw and rower bad desired to play 
for money, but to this, Granville would not con- 
sent ; he had refused to play, if they betted on 
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his head. This was the more extraordinary, 
Shaw observed, because Granville played better 
than any body. 

** The more honourable, you mean, not the 
more extraordinary, I hope,*' said €re?singham ; 
" he does not want to win all Power's money, 
which he could easily do, you know, if he let 
himself be provoked to bet." 

Power said something about his not valuing 
money, and not valuing those who wel^ so mighty 
careful of their own or other people's. 

Granville said, that Mr. Power might do what 
he pleased anywhere else, he did not pretend to 
have any right to control him, but that for his own 
part, he would not let his father's billiard-table 
be turned into a gaming-table. 

This, which was pronounced not only proud- 
ly, but steadily, put a stop to all further dis- 
cussion I and to Frank's great satisfaction, it was 
settled that there should be no bets: They 
went on playing for nothing, a phrase perhaps 
invented by those who think money every thing, 
and who forget, that playing for health and 
amusement, may be considered as playing for 
something. Frank now stood beside Granville^ 
whose address he watched with great eagerness, 
observing the care with which he aimed, and the 
skill with which he struck the ball, to make itgd 
to whatever point he desired. Frank's eye 
followed his ball constantly, and he wished that 
it should always succeed. This sympathy, and 
wish for bis success, were evidently agreeable to 
Granville, who twice said, *' Thank you, Frank I'* 
and once stopped to let him have a stroke at the 
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ball himself, puttiDg the cue into Frank's hand, 
and guiding him in his first aim. 

•* I never saw Mr. Granville half so fond of any 
body, I mean of any boy of his age, before," 
observed Spgllman, in a tone intended to be flat- 
tering, but which, at the same time betrayed, 
that he was, for his own part, a little mortified. 
Well might he be mortified, for all the exagge- 
rated praise that he continually bestowed on 
Granville'i* " wonderful-fine play !" never made 
Granville turn his head, or move a muscle of 
his counteance ; ** and yet he certainly must 
hear what Spellman is saying," thought Frank : 
" I wonder he lets him flatter in this way." 
Granville, though ashamed before others to 
appear to accept this adulation, yet from a mix- 
ture of habit and belief in Spellman's being 
attached to him, and from weakness, suffered htm 
to go on. Frank could not endure it ; he went 
as fdiV from him as he could, to the opposite side 
of the table, and forgot to mark, and was so 
absent, that at last Granville called to him to 
mind his business, and reached across and gave 
him a little tap on the head with his cue. Frank 
started, and drew his head from under the stick ; 
he did not like it, because he had seen the same 
thing done to Spellman. However, he obeyed 
directly, marked twice for Granville, and begged 
pardon for his carelessness. 

" What could you be thinking of?" said Spell* 
man, ** pray do tell us, what were you thinking 
of?" 

'* I would ratlier not tell you," said Frank. 
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** Dh, you must tell us,*' cried Power, seizing 
hold of hirn in bis rough manner. 

Frank repeated, *' that he would rather not, 
that he wouid not tell him ;'' and at last added, 
*' that Mr. Power had no right to force his 
thoughts from him." 

** True," said Granville, in his deciding voice ; 
*' Let the boy alone, if you please, Mr. Power ; 
he is under my protection." 

" Happy for him," said Spellman. 

*' Very likely," said Shaw, *' yet he does not 
look remarkably happy, at this moment. Did 
you see how he rubbed his heac^ when Granville 
gave him that little rap just now. A delicate 
ifag he will make. 

" He must be delicate, indeed, and more 
delicate than I have any idea of, if he did not 
like that,^^ said Spellman. *' Is it possible, Frank, 
that you did not like that ?'^ 

Frank acknowledged he did not. Sp^lmao 
repeated his astonishment, and*Granville coolly 
looked at Frank for explanation. 

Frank did not attempt to give any, and Gran- 
ville went on playing without noticing him more. 
** You will never do at school, little gentleman, 
I can tell you, if you are not good humoured," 
said Cressingham. 

** Never," said Granville. ■• 

" Good humoured," ^ed Lewis, ** you will 
find Frank one of the tif^t humoured boys you 
ever saw." 

Granville looked at him, 9s much as to say, 
" Who asked your opinion ?" and still went on 
playing. He lost the game, and Spellman was 
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again very much surprised, and qaestioned 
whether Lewis, who was the marker on the 
opposite side, had marked rightly. Frank was 
quite sure that Lewis had marked rightly, for he 
said he had seen him. 

" How is this, Frank ? I thought you were on 
my side,'* said Granville. 

** So I was, and so I am,'^ said Frank. 

'* Then why do you speak on the other side ?" 
said Spellman. 

*' 1 speak the truth," said Frank, *< without 
considering ahout sides." 

*♦ Very rights my little fellow," said Cressing- 
ham. 

*< But that will never do in this world, or at 
school," said Shaw. 

Frank said he was sorry for it. 

*' Do not believe it,*' said Cressingham ; ** the 
truth will do at school and every where ebe, if 
you 3peak it properly." 

*' Pray see if I have cast this up right," said 
Spellman, turning to Frank. *' Look, I noted 
down here the number of games at billiards 
which every body won Uiis week past, and see 
what a prodigious number Mr. Granville won. 
It is quite surprising, is not it ? Am not I right ?" 

No, there was an error in the casting up, 
which Frank corrected. ** There should be a 
nine in place of this nought," said he. 

** Frank is right," said Granville, going over 
the sum. " Thank you, Spellman; But Frank, 
you should not call it nov^kt, you should say 
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This Cres^ngham doubted. It was said, with 
what truth we kuow not, that all Cambridge scho- 
lars call the cipher aughi^ and all Oxford scho- 
lars call it nought, ^Shaw was intended for Ox- 
ford, Granville for Cambridge, and a dispute con- 
cerning aughts and noughts arose between them« 
They neither of them produced any decisive ar- 
guments, and both began to grow warm. Frank 
ran for Johnson's great dictionary, and looked for 
the two words in dispute, and he found that aught 
is there explained to mean any things and nought 
nothing ; so that he was inclined to think he 
should call the cipher which means nothing, 
nought. But he did not this time speak till he 
was asked ; when Granville turned to him and 
asked what Johnson decided ? Frank read it, 
and Granville looked vexed, and said people 
were not obliged to submit to Johnson always. 

Spellmah had been going on the whole time,, 
saying, *' Granville's for aughts, I am for aughts 
— who is for.aughts ? What, Frank ! you against 
Granville ?" 

** Yes," Frank acknowledged, and this time 
he spoke very modestly though steadily, that as 
far as he had heard, and as far as he could judge, 
he was for noughts. 

** You, Sir, are for noughts too, I think, are 
not you ?*' said Granville, looking haughtily to* 
wards Lewis ; Lewis said he was. 

Shaw and Power were impatient to go on play- 
ing at billiards, and there the matter dropped for 
the present; but this slight difference about 
aughts and noughts had put Granville out of tem- 
per. 
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SpellmaD now perceiving that Granville was 
not pleased with Lewis, took every little oppor^ 
tunit J he could find of saying something taunting 
against him, his school, and his schoolmaster. 
As there was no other boy present who was of 
the same school, Lewis bad to defend himself 
alone, which he did with great spirit and good 
humour, till Spellman, vanquished, told him tbat 
one of the Miss Granvilles was waiting for him 
to play at chess, and Lewis left the billiard-table. 
As soon as he was gone, Spellman confessed he 
did not like him much ; it might be his fault, but 
he could not like him. ** Why ?" asked Frank. 
To this he answered* that he could not tell what 
it was he did not like, but really he could not 
like him. If that was all, Frank did not care. * 
Spellman, however, proceeded to attack him for 
being too good, rather quizzish — not like other 
people. Frank defended his friend with all his 
might. Shaw and Power, partly to provoke 
him, and partly for diversion, joined Spellman in 
ridiculing Lewis ; and Frank, far from giving way, 
became more zealous and eloquent. So eager 
was he in this cause, that he forgot every now 
and then his duty of marker for Granville ; Cresr 
singham, however, noted whatever he omitted, 
and Granville never called upon Frank, or seem- 
ed to notice his omissions, but proudly continued 
playing and naming his own hits, without taking 
any part either in attack or defence. 

When the game ended, Frank left half finishf 
ed some sentence in praise of Lewis, and ran to 
hie post to tell how much Granvill^ had won. 

*' Pray go back and finish your sentence," sai^ 
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Granville, putting him aside ; '^ we can do with- 
out you." 

'* I beg your pardon," said Frank, " but 1 was 
fighting for Lewis." " Lewis is obliged to you," 
said Granville. 

*' And 1 am sure you will not be angry with 
him," said Cressingham, *' for defending his 
friend behind his back." 

" Angry ! who is angry ?" said Granville. He 
laid down his cue, and began to twirl a billiard- 
ball round and round in silence. Shaw and Power 
now fell into a conversation about blacking for 
boots. 

*' But," said Spellman, pursuing Frank, and 
speaking, so that he was sure Granville heard 
what he was saying. " Do tell roe, would you 
really rather go to Lewis's school, than with Mr. 
Granville?" 

'* To be sure, I would," cried Prank. 
'' That to be sure, and the emphasis upon it, is 
not over and above civil,'* said Spellman, *' in 
my humble opinion ; nor ailer all, over and above 
grateful." 

** If it is uncivil, 1 am sorry for it, I did not 
mean to be uncivil," said Frank, looking towards 
Granville, whose face he could not see, but he 
saw the deep crimson colour of his ears. '' Mr. 
Granville has been very kind to me ever since I 
came here, and i am sure I am very much oblig- 
ed to him." 

" Spellman, do let the boy alone, I cannot bear 
to have thanks fqrced from people,'' said Gran- 
ville, looking up for a moment, and then spin- 
ning his billiard-ball with increased energy. 
P 2 
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*^ Fie did not force my thanks from me. I hope, 
sir," said Frank, laying his hand upon Granville's 
arm, ** that you don't think me ungrateful ?'* 

*' I do not think about it," said Granville, 
slightly shaking off his hand. 

*< Surely, you believe me to be sincere ?" said 
Frank, in a very melancholy tone. 

** Only a little too sincere,'* said Cressing- 
ham. 

*' Too sincere, that* s impossible, surely," said 
Spellman. 

*' How could I do otherwise ?" said Frank, ap- 
pealing alternately to Crcssingham and to Mr. 
Granville. '* When Mr. Spellman asked me the 
direct question, of which I would rather go with, 
I could not answer him any thing but the plain 
truth." . 

" Who blames you?" said Granville, ** not I, 
I am sure." 

** No : but I was afraid you were angry with 
me, and you have been very kind to me, and I 
should be exceedingly sorry to displease you," 
said Frank, again putting his hand upon Gran- 
ville's arm ; and this time, Granville did oot 
shake it off. 

** Ah, I do not wonder," said Spellman, " that 
you are anxious not to displease him. Whon 
you go to school, you would be in a fine way in- 
deed, without his protection I" 

" I am not thinking of his protection — I do not 
want that," said Frank, indignantly, with an em- 
phasis expressive of the conteqapt which he felt 
for Spellman's meanness. ** I do not want his 
protection," repeated he. 
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'* Then, you shall pot have it," said GraDville, 
thinking in the confusion df his anger, that the 
contempt was thrown upon his protection. 
*' Henceforward you shall not have it ;" and he 
walked away, followed officiously by Spellman. 
Frank stood looking after him, at a loss what to 
do next ; and he laid his head down upoti his 
hapds on the billiard -table, to try to think. 

'^ Never mind," said Cressingham, who stood 
beside him. 

'f But I must mind," said Frank ; *' for he has 
been very kind to me." 

*' And he will be so again, never mind ; he 
will come to himself ag«ain. In the meantime, 
take my advice, whatever happens to you, never 
complain." 

*' That I should SG^/m to do," said Frank. 

** You have a great deal of spirit, and I like 
you the better for it.- But mind you keep your 
temper^ my little lad ; it may be tried, but (Jo not 
give any hasty answers. Do not fly off fronj 
Granville." 

^' 1 fly off ! I have no intention of flying ofi*, I 
am sure," sajd Frank. 

** Well, well, but what I niean is, you must 
bear a little injustice now and then." 

'* Mu§t I," said Frank, *' tl^afs very hard, I 
have never been used to it." 

*' Hard or soft, it ipust be in this world, as you 
will find. Pray, is it quite settled, that you go tq 
school with us ?" 

** Quite, quite settled," said Frank. 

" Then I like you the better for defeoding 
your friend Lewis as you didj". 
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Spellnvan here returned to say, that Mr. Gran- 
ville was asking for Cressingham to settle about 
to-morrow's ride. Cressingham went away with 
Spellman, but turned back to say, in a low voice, 
to Frank, 

" Take care you do not go and repeat to Lewis 
Bny of the things that were said against him." 

*' I will not — indeed I should never have 
thought of it," said Frank. " But thank yoii, I 
Will follow nil your good advice." 

The nest day, from Granville's morning face, 
Fr^mk could not guess whether he was pleased 
or displen^od ; but he certainly was not familiar 
or kind to him as formerly. Spellman was more 
flnttei L(>g oven than usual; and seemingly in high 
favour. He asked p^rn^^ion for some of his 
relatione, ah aunt and a <^Sbin of his, to see Bel- 
lomhre this^ morning. It was permitted to stran- 
gers to vviilk in the gromids two days in the 
week, but this was not one of them ; however, 
<jrranville obtained permission for Spellman^s 
friends^ and Spellman would not be of the riding 
party ; he would stay at home to show the beau- 
ties of Bellombre to his relations, this was such 
a delight to him, as he said. In all this there 
was one, and but one thing that interested Frank ; 
he was glad that the flatterer was not to be of 
their riding party. A very pleasant morning, 
and a delightful ride it was expected to be 
through the glen to the race-ground, where 
there were to be races, which Frank was parti- 
cularly curious to see. But when the saddle- 
horses were brought to the door, and when the 
boys and gentlemen all began to mount, Frank 
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was pnnic struck ; he saw and saM, '* he feared 
there were not horses cnouii;h for all." 

*' Enough for you, as usual,*' said Granville, 
heckoning to his father's groom to hriog forward 
the pony which Frank had usually ridden ; but 
there was no horse for Lewis. 

Now, thought Frank, as Spellman stays at 
home, there is his horse surely for Lewis. 

'* Well, up with you, what are you fumbling 
about?*' Said Shaw. 

Lewis who kdew what passed in his mind, came 
behind him and whispered, " do not say any thing, 
go without me. pray.*' 

The groom fancying from the earnestness with 
which Frank had fixed his eyes on the horse, 
that there was something in his opinion wrong 
about stirrup or girths, altered them, jfnd Gran- 
ville dryly said, 

*' Come, all's right now, up with you, Frank 
if you please." 

But Frank did not please. " Thank you, sir," 
said he, " but 1 would rather not go." 

" Please yourself," said Granville, '* only be 
sure you do so.** 

Frank repeated in a very gentle voice, but 
quite steadily, that he would rather stay at 
home. 

" Take this horse back to the stable," was all 
that Granville sai4|^ and mounting his own horse, 
he coolly ga^ie tome directions to Spellman, about 
sending one of his dogs after him, and rode off, 
without looking again at Frank. When they 
were thus left, Lewis was beginning to say, that 
be was very sorr}', but Frank put his hand be- 
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fore Lewis's mouth, and stopped the word. 
'* Do not say sorry, for 1 am glad ; we shall be 
very happy together, and if Granville's angry 
for nothing, 1 canH help it. Come up with me 
to your room now, and give me your Epaminon- 
das." 

The manuscript was produced, and Frank 
rolled a large huge arm-chair to the table, and 
established himself in it, leaning on his elbows, 
fruwniug (irid looldng, as he said, he fancied great 
criUca always look, when they are reviewing. 
He made the author read his theme. His young 
brow unbending as he listened, he forgot to play 
the critic *s p^irt, and satisfied the author with 
IV hat alone it is said, can satisfy an author, 
*' large draughts of unqualified praise.'* 

*' Now, was not 1 right, Lei^is," said Frank, 
" to stop the word sorry from coming out of your 
mouth? 1 am sure I have been happier this 
morning, than any morning since 1 came to Bel- 
lombre." 



BETWEEN sense and nonsense, talking and 
laughing, the houre passed so quickly, that they 
could hardly believe that it was luncheon time, 
when a servant came to summon them down 
stairs. ^^ 

Frank and Lewis had rojfejlu Hijel^wig gene* 
ral favourites, by their atteiflPfe, polite manners, 
and by their being always able to employ them- 
selves, so that they were never burthensome to 
others, especially to the mistress of the house, as 

# 
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idle schoolboys, in the holidays, always are. 
The ladies invited them to accompany them in a 
walk, which they were going to take in the park, 
and Frank was delighted to have the pleasure of 
a walk, in company with his mother, and Mary 
too. But as Mary was walking in form, wrth a 
Miss Granville on each side of her, and as his 
mother was listening, or talking to LnJy Chepstow, 
there appeared little hope of htir ever liitening 
or talking to him. Frank soou grew tirt^d of 
keeping iA a line with them, or of nuirching in 
file, through narrow passes of the shrubberies, 

** Come, Lewis, let us go on before ," said 
Frank. 

They went on, but in the midsi of a lively con* 
yersation, Frank stopped short. 

" What is the matter ? What stops you ?" 
said Lewis. ** Don't you see those people, who 
are going round the Temple of Fame ?" said 
Frank. 

** Only Spell man's party, to whom he was to 
show the lions," said Lewis. ** You know what 
showing the lions means now ?" 

Frank made no answer, but kept his eyes fiiyd, 
till the people, who were on the farthest side of 
the T^empie, again became visible. 

** It is Tom ! Tom and his mother 1" exclaim- 
ed Frank : <M thought I could not be mistaken, 
but I am very sojry I am right." 

Lil^ Chepstow, and the sober walkers, having 
by tlb^ tim reached the top of the hill, saw 
Spellman's party, and her Ladyship turned into 
another path to shoid them. 

*' We must, give up the Temple of Falne, for 
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this tnornihg," said she, "and take the lower 
walk. It is i. terrible thing to have a show-place^ 
whefe one is always exposed to meeting peo- 
ple.'' 

They took the lower walk, and Frank hoped 
that they should never meet Tom and his foolish 
mother a^iiin. 

Tbut hope was vain. It was not Lady Chep- 
stow's fault.^ she left them free course, and time 
to depart, but alter pursuing the lower walk, and 
leaving the upper to Spellman and his party, and 
after lUMkitisf the grand tour of the park, she was 
compelled to meet them again at the lower gate, 
where, nl the joining of the paths, full they stood 
before lier. How they had managed to walk so 
slow was inconceivable, but so it was* Mrs. J. 
came forward, and was surprised and delighted, 
and delighted and surprised, to see Frank and 
his mother, and her Tom was so charmed too, 
she was sure, to see his friend Frank ; he could 
not speak of course, but tucking kis whip under 
his arm, he gave Frank such a shake of the 
hands, that Mary shrunk for him. 
\ Why he is so overjoyed to see me, I do not 
know, thought Frank, withdrawing his squeezed 
hand, but I am sorry to see him, I am afraid this 
is illnatured. 1 wonder he never asks for Felix. 
" You will be glad to hear, Tom, that Felix is 
quite well again," said he. 

" Lord ! so 1 suppose he is, by this^ he has had 
time plenty. How long do you stop here ?^' 

** I do not know," said Frank, " I suppose till 
your mother has done talking." 
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" But I ask you how long you are to be at 
Bellombre?'' 

" Some days, I believe." ^ 

" And do you go to school ? And when, and 
where ?" And a number of other questions, 
Tom abruptly asked, for now he seemed deter* 
mined to talk to Frank, and he would have seized 
upon his arm, but that Frank retreated be- 
tween the two Miss Granvilles, whom Tom dared 
not approach. Lady Chepstow had been obliged, 
as Frank heard her say, in a low voice, to the 
governess, to ask them in to rest, and take some 
refreshments, as they seemed friends o£ '* 

There her ladyship's voice was lost. ** Of 
ours, perhaps," said Frank to himself. " What 
a mistake !'* 

Spellman kept up the mistake, however, by 
rejoicing as he did, to find that his aunt, (for 
Mrs. J. was his aunt,) and Tom, (for Tom was 
his cousin,) were so well acquainted with Frank 
and his mother ; and it 'was so lucky, that they 
had the pleasure of meeting at Bellombre. 

With Mrs. J. and her Tom, was her sister, a 
travelled lady, fresh from Italy, but who, by her 
travels, had only added new affectation to old 
vulgarity. In the course of half an hour, while ' 
they rested themselves, and took some refresh- 
ments. Lady Chepstow perceived her mistake, 
saw that Tom was no friend of Frank^s, and that 
Mrs. J. was no favourite of his mother's. 

Notwithstanding Mrs. J.'s admiration of every 
thing she saw at Bellombre, and her travelled 
sister's desire to see the cascade again, whicli 
had so much put her in mind of the Acqua pen- 

VOL. n. Q, 
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denie^ that fine fall of water in Italy, on wbicli 
she had doated ; and though Mrs. J. declared, 
that she bad actually bought a place in the 
neighbourhood of Bellombre, and was quite 
determined to settle there, Lady Chepstow 
showed no further disposition to cultivate their 
acquaintance. When their stay had been pro- 
tracted to its utmost decent length, Spellman was 
quietly suffered to ring the bell for their car- 
riage ; but as they were departing, he asked, 
and obtained permission for them to see the 
Italian pictures in the great drawing-room, and 
he extended that permission to showing them 
the whole house. As soon as they had left the 
room, Lady Chepstow observed, that Spellman 
was an excellent creature, but that really he had 
a sad horde of vulgar relations, with whom they 
must not be overrun. 

One of the Miss Granvilles sat with Mary near 
the windolv, and from time to time looked out at 
the carriage, which waited long at the door. 
'< Here's Horace, and the gentlemen, come back 
from theit ride," said Miss Granville. 

*' No^, Mrs. J. is getting into her carriage," 
said Mary. A minute afterwards. Miss Granville 
came to her mother, and said, in French, 

** Mamma, my brother is bringing back that 
boy.' 

^* Oh, my dear, impossible ! he would not be 
so barbarous, either to me, or the boy." 

'* But I assure you, ma'am, i saw Spellman 
say something to Horace, and he touched the 
boy on the back with his whip, as he was getting 
tip into the b^ouche seat, and took him down ; 
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there, the carriage has driven off, and without 
himf' 

So Frank and Mary saw to their sorrow. 

Horace came in. and whispered to his mother, 
something ending with, ** Spellman did so wish 
it,'' to which she replied, 

** Yon can refuse Spellman nothing, that is the 
truth, my dear Horace, and really I do not 
wonder at it, for Spellman is the most attached 
creature, has heen eyer so from his cradle." 

*' Tom will sleep in Spellman's room, ma'am, 
and shall he no troohle to you^" said GranFilie. 

** The boy will he miserable here, I am sure, 
but that is his affair, and yours, my dear Ho- 
race." 

Miserable, and miserably awkward Tom look- 
ed, when he re-appeared in the drawing-room, 
during the trying five minutes, before dinner. 
He stuck close to his cousin Spellman's pocket, 
but Spellman forcibly took the beloved whip 
from his hands, and, bereft of that, Tom did not 
know what to do with his hands, and first one 
clenched, as if he was going to box with it, 
stopped his mouth needlessly ; and •when that 
hand was pulled down by fidgety Spellman, 
Tom took to buttoning and unbuttoning one and 
the same button of his waistcoat continually. 
Frank reoollected his own trick of buttoning 
and unbuttoning the sleeve of his coat, when he 
was a child, and was glad he had cured himself 
of it. Now, good-naturedly pitying Tom, he 
once thought of speaking to him, but he guessed 
from what he had seen, that this would only in* 
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cteade his embarrassment, or expose him to the 
danger of giving some gruff brutal answer. 

Lady Chepstow, who, as she said afterward?!, 
was really curious to hear the sound of Tom's 
voice, asked if he had been amused with the 
pictures, to which he answered, " I don't know." 

Spellman, very judiciously, hauled him off 
into the antichamber to look at some picture 
which he had not seen, and which he was sure 
Tom mtist like. 

When they were going to dinner, Lady Chep- 
stow said to her son, as her eye glanced at Tom, 
" That young gentleman is under your pro- 
tection?" 

" And he shall have it," said Horace, taking 
Tom by the hand, and as he passed by Frank, he 
added, '* unless he disdains it." 

At dinner Tom was placed on one side of Mr. 
Granville, and Frank took his usual seat on the 
other side All dinner-time the conversation, 
unhappily for Frank, turned upon the joys of the 
races which he had not seen. Tom could take 
some pSirt in what was said ; for though he had 
not been at the race to-day, he had seen races in 
his life ofVen. Squire Rogers had taken him to 
the races last week ; and with this superiority 
over Frank, and with the assistance of some, we 
dare not say how many, glasses of wkie, he got 
over his bashfulness famously. He talked of 
horses, he thought, almost as well as any body. 

Frank did not hear all that was said ; he only 
heard now and then, at the beginning and end of 
every sentence, the word horse — *' V our horse'/* 
" my horse," " his horse." 
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Food as Frank was of hones, he might haTe 
been a little tired daring this dinner bj hearing 
of nothing else. 

But, in fact, Frank was thinking chiefly of 
Granville's altered manner towards £m. Frank 
had been in hopes that his displeasure, of which 
he did not clearly know the cause, would have 
worn off, but it seemed to be coldly fixed. Franks 
who was quite unused to a capricious or a jea- 
lous temper, who had never before seen the eye 
of kindness alter towards him, except in conse- 
quence of some fault of his own, now not only 
felt unhappy^ but feared that he must have been 
to blame. This was what he was considering^ 
when Tom, much elevated by the notice which 
had been taken of him, turned to him at the time 
of the dessert, and said, in an insulting tone, 

*' You do not eat, man— you don't drink, ma^ 
-^you don't speak, man ; you seem to be quite 
down at Hu nwuthJ*^ 

*' Come, we must get up your spirits again,^' 
said Spellman, immediately offering to fill his 
glass ; Frank drew ijt back, thanked him, but re- 
fused ; adding that- his spirits could do without 
wine. 

'< The English of which is, ( suppose,'' 8ai4 
Shaw, *' that he is not allowed to dnnk wine." 

*'True,l' whispered Spellman, loud enough 
for Frank to hear ; *< Tom tells me he i,s k^pt as 
tight as a drum at home." 

'^ Not true !" cried Frank indignantly, '* as you 

know, Tom." Cressingham gave him a look 

that reminded him of his resolution to keep. 
^2 ^ 
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his temper, whatever happened, and Frank, re- 
straining his indignation, stopped short. 

*• it is not very honourable to listen to wbis* 
pers in compiiny, said Spellman. 

*•! did not listen, Mr. Spe]lman,"replied Frank, 
in a carefully calm voice, " but you whispered so 
loudly that I could not help hearing you." 

*' Little pitchers, as mamma always says, have 
Ipng ears," said Tom, laughing at this great eifort 
of wit. 

** Little pitcher,?* said Shaw, addressing Frank, 
*^ you look, methinks, as if you were too hot to 
hold.'' 

" He only wants to be seasoned, said Cressing* 
ham, '* and if I am not mistaken, he will stand 
the seasoning.*' 

*• That is to be proved,'* said Power. ** Hero 
is to you, cool Captain Drink water !" 

** Captain Drinkwater's, cool Captain Drink - 
water's good health!" Power, and Shaw, and 
Spellman, Tom, and all, insultingly drank. 

Frank took this with the utmost good humour, 
but he was sorry that Granville did not, as for- 
merly, say to Spellman, *' Let the boy do as he 
pleases ;" or to Shaw and Power, ** Let him 
alone, if you please." 

Tom, feeling himself backed and encouraged by 
others, and having an old envy of Frank, pursu- 
ed his polite mode of questioning. ** After all, 
pray why, Frank, were not you at the races this 
morning with the others ?" 

Before Frank could answer, Shaw answered 
for him-<» 
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** Because, as I understand, he quarrelled whh 
his bread and butter." 

'* No," said Spellmao, '* only because he did 
not know on which side his bread was buttered." 

" You have not hit it yet," said Cressingham, 
** and no wonder : it was a cause you would ne- 
ver think of, Spellman." 

Spellman looked curious. 

*' Simply because he would not desert afriedd 
when out of favour," said Cressingham. 

Granville coloured, and casting his eyes down 
upon Frank, who was looking up anxiously in 
bis^ fact, moved a tlish of cherries towards him. 

** Dq you wish for cherries ?" 
' *' IW, thank yon, sir.'/ 

There wiis a tremulous sound in Frank's voice, 
which touched Granville, but turning abruptly 
to the other side, he heaped Tom's plate with 
cherries, which Tom began to devour, saying, 
^^ Mor6 fool you !'' 

Granville, disgusted with Tom, turned back to 
Frank, but felt a bashful difficulty in recovering 
from his fit of ill-humour. On one side, he was 
ashamed that his friend should see his injustice ; 
on the other, that his flatterer should think he 
gave up his dignity He had said to Spellman in 
private, that he would make Frank feel the dif- 
ference between having and not having his pro- 
tection. From this resolution he fancied that he 
could not recede. His countenance, which had 
relaxed, again grew rigid ; ho turned away from 
Frank, and sunk into haughty silence. 

Frank sighed once, but sighed no more. The 
ladies at last rose to leave the room, and Tom, 
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tmog with a cherry in his hand, and another in 
his mouth, swallowed hastily and exclaimed, ** I 
swallowed a stone! I don't know what other 
folk think, hut I think cherries should have no 
stones." 

When Frank followed the ladies into the draw- 
ing-room, he saw Mary and the Miss Granvilles 
in a recess at the farthest end of the room, with 
Mademoiselle de Camhrai, their governess. 

Coffee came, and Frank and Lewis stood with 
the ladies, who were drinking coffee, hdl Frank's 
eyes turned anxiously towards the young party. 

" They are capping verses, 1 belie va," said 
Lady Chepstow. — " Young gentlemen, would you 
like to join them ?" ^' 

" Like it ! oh yes.** Frank and Lewis thank? 
ed her ladyship, and joined them instantly. 

*' Quick as. the needle to the magnet !** said 
Lady Chepstow — *^ not of the repellant class of 
schoolboy savages.'* Her ladyship walked to 
the recess, stood for some minutes listening to 
what was going on, and observed that Miss Mary 
was quite expert, and seemed to know a great 
lieal of poetry . No, Mary knew very few verses, 
the Mins Graiinlles knew a great many more. 

Mademoiselle de Camhrai remarked, that it 
was not always those who know the greatest 
nttrober, but those who could recollect the most 
quickly, who in this trial of skill would be likely 
to conquer. Lady Chepstow taking a rose from 
her bosom, put it into Mademoiselle de Cambrai's 
hand, to be given to the conqueror, whoever 
she or he might be. The contest went on brisk-. 
]y for oq^ quarter of an hoqr, bqt in due time 
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letters grew scarce. Some people were put to 
their p's and q's, some were in straights for r's, 
some for c's ; but, at last, unexpectedly, all were 
non-plus'd for a D, Such an easy letter! — 
Every body thought they had hundreds, yet 
could produce none to save their lives, till Frank, 
at the last gasp, cried — 
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** Die of a rose in aromatic pain." 

All the Miss Granvilles exclaimed, th^t the; 
were angry with themselves for not halving 
collected this common easy line. It vvas li 
Columbus's egg, and a hundred other ttnuj^i^^ 
provokingly easy when found out. WJi*jii Uie 
victor rose was presented to Frank, he doubted 
whether he fairly deserved it ; for he acknow- 
ledged, that he had never read the line, and did 
not even know where it came from ; he had 
only picked it up that morning, from having 
heard Mademoiselle de Cambrai repeat it ; he 
added, that he.believed it had been 'fixed in his 
memory by his surprise, on hearing a French 
lady pronounce English so well. 

The gentlemen came into the drawin: 
soon afterwards ; Lady Chepstow said soi 
to Frank's father, with which he seemed 
and Mary thought it was about Frank, 
dyship beckoned to her son, and seen^'to re- 
peat the same thing, ending with the w(^ds, *' so 
intelligent, and so well mannered." Mary ob- 
serving, that Mr. Granville turned coldly away, 
then thought, that his mother could not have 
been speaking of Frank. She next saw Spell* 
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man and Tom come in after the gentlemen. 

Tom regularly grew sulky the moment he came 

amongst girls or women. Mademoiselle de Cam- 

hrai not knowing this particularity, and seeing a 

young stranger looking fbrlom, thought it civil 

to speak to him. But unluckily she took it for 

granted, that he had heard what every body was 

' talking of; she, therefore, asked Tom, if he ever 

* capped verses. Tom first looked angry at being 

spoken to, then upon the question being repeat- 

> ^ ed , replied — 

^■t^l don't know." 

^HnTa demoiselle took the trouble to explain what 

^gne now itnRgmed he had never heard of before ; 

and Tom aI Ust said, 

<< As if I did'nt know all th&t!-— But I cap La> 
tin— only girls cap Knglish." ' 

Mademoiselle thus repulsed, retreated. 
Lady Chepstow's eye fell upon Tom's vulgar 
figure, as he stood moving from leg to leg ; and 
Spellman carried him off to a distance. Lad^ 
Chepstow then turning to her soq« who stood 
her, said, ^* I wish people would teach their 
children to speak and to stand, before one is ex- 
^^ed to bear them." 

T*" **'It is only for a day or ti^o, madam,*' said her 
ydj^ and f«r me." 

• •' For Spellman, you mean, my dear Horace, 

any thin^ for you ; but Spellman must not ask 

' this agstin. Really your sisters are not used to 

I see at Bellombre, such an uncommonly vulgar 

^ object." 

** Half of it is bashfulness, ma'amj for which 
you make no allowance." 
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*<And for which, no wonder, you make too 
much, my dear Horace ; but, thank heaven, 
there b some difference between plebeian and 
aristocratic maunaise hoi^Le,^^ 

With this thankflgifing#Lady Chej 
ed away. Her excfjBsjgiiit ^erit^Sgainsl' 
of manner, in Tom ; land her ex^erated enco<^ 
mium on what deserved but slight praise in 
Frank, confirmed her son in his obstinate wish 
to see the one abased, and to raise the other by 
his protection. He knew that Shaw was pre- 
pared to quiz Fraik, and in the noble art of quiz- 
zing, Shaw was, for his age, a distinguished pro- 
ficient. There was one point on which Frank, 
in common witltt|||st boys, who have been bred 
at home, and h9^ at home, are uncommonly 
tender, and aptlh> lay themselves open to ridi- 
tule. He was disposed to think, that what he 
had seen or done in his own family was better 
than what could be seen or done any where else. 
Lewis had warned him not to talk of home at 
Bellombret^jd Frank thought he had been par- 
ticularly gui^^ on this subject, but it was a 
topic to which ne involuntarily recurred. He 
was at this instant talking away to Mademoiselle 
de Cambrai,^who had jfvon his confidence, and 
who was questioning him, with sincere interest, 
concerning all he did at home. Shaw posted 
himself beside her, and listened with a mock in- 
terest, by which Frank, unused to irony, or what 
is called persiflage, was deceived. — When Made- 
moiselle de Cambrai rose to retire with the youi^ 
''ladies ; the ^est Miss Granville was permitted 
to^tay, to play at chess with Lewis— a favour 
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which excited no small envy. Frank nod his 
friend were one in the opinion of this little pub- 
lic, and he shared the stroke of envy. Shaw 
carricd^im off to the biliiard-room ; but there 
tyf^^^^ no billiards tins night, for Power had 
coB^^thuntb, Granville took up a book, Cres- 
singham did the same ; and Shaw, apparently, in 
a most good-natured manner, went on talking to 
Frank, whom he said he had never known really 
well till now. 

" So I find," continued he, ** that this Tom 
was quite wrong in telling us jou were kept as 
tight as a drum at home — what were you saying 
to Mademoiselle de Cambrai ? Do tell me more 
of your ways of going on in yoomown fanaily." 

This was to Frank an irrciMble temptation. 
Shaw led him on from one tfing to another, 
while Power and Tom joined them to listen, 
Frank believed that Shaw was really as much 
interested as he pretended to be ; and he went 
on for some time without suspicion, till at last, 
when he stopped to take breath, ShiW in a voice 
which he low perceived to be thWroe of mock- 
ery, began to sum up all he had beard for the 
derision of the by-standers. 

'* So," said he, ** let me count how many 
trades you are to have ;" he ceunAd them upon 
his lingers : " you are to be a cobbler, and a car- 
penter, and a turner, and a tanner, a basket- 
maker, and a bricklayer, a surveyor, an astro- 
nomer royal, and a tallow-chandler." 

*' Jack of all trades, and master of none," said 
Power. 
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" You are to learn Virgil from your gardener, 
and spinning from darling Mrs. Wheeler ; and 
what are you to learn from the other charming 
old woman, dear Mrs. Catherine V* 

'' Boxing, I suppose,*" said Tom, bursting idta 
a horse-laugh. 

" The most useful of all," said Power, ** the 
only useful thing he has learnt for school." 

*' How can you say so ?" crjed Shaw, in his 
ironical tone. ** Don't you know, that Frank, 
the incomparable, has been preparing for school 
for this last year, and that best of friends, Lewis, 
and his papa, and his engineer, and his colonel, 
have all been helping ; strange indeed if he were 
not preciously prepared." 

** Ay, ay, prepared for Lewis's model-school 
may be," said Power, " but he will soon see the 
difterence." 

" Beg your pardon. Power," said Shaw, <' de- 
pend upon it, we shall see the difference be- 
tween him and all other bo)'s, that ever were 
bred or born," and Shaw sung from Midas, 

** Cock.of the school, 
He bears despotic rule !'^ 

In this style they went on for some time. 
Frank took tb*e jest, all unprepared as he was, 
very well, and stood being their laughing-stock 
steadily enough, for some time, even to Cressing- 
ham's satisfaction, and to Granville's surprise. 
Cressingham looked up oflen from his book, to 
mark how it was going on with Frank ; and fre- 
quently and balmily turned over a new leaf. 

Voi,. II. ' A R 
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GranTille did not move his eyes from his book, 
but never turned over the page. 

The jest was carried on too far and too long ; 
and presently Power audaciously asserted, that 
all Frank had ever learned was stuff and non<- 
sense, that all that had been done for him had 
been ill done ; and that it was a shame his father 
and mother had not more sense than to make 
such a fool of a boy. 

Power pronounced, that Frank would be the 
butt of the whole school, to whatever school he 
went; and with Power, Shaw, Spellman, and 
delighted Tom, loudly joined in full cry. 

Imagine Frank's astonishment ; the confusion 
into which all his ideas and feelings were thrown^ 
when thus, for the first time in his existence, he 
heard every thing questioned, which he thought 
unquestionable, every thing be had been taught 
to respect, everv person he held dear, turned 
into ridicule. If it had not been for the surprise 
into which he was thrown by these questions, he 
Inew he could easily have answered them. The 
attacks he did not know how to parry, because 
he was assailed on subjects which seemed to him 
to require no defence, or which he had deemed 
invulnerable. He was attacked, on s6 many 
points at once, that he ran backwards and for- 
wards, and to opposite sides, and before he knew 
where he was, or which was feint, or which was 
real war, he heard the shout of victory, and 
found himself trampled upon by the meanest of 
the enemy, even by Tom. 

** I may go to bed now," saji Tom, " Frank 
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is going to cry for papa and mamma, as he did for 
the horse " 

"You meanest of creatures!" exclaimed 
Frank, his eyes flashing indignation. 

** Hey-day !" cried Granville in a loud voice, 
putting down his book. 

Frank saw his enemies encompassing him. 
Shaw with hand on hip, and with his provoking 
air and insolent tone. Spellman, with his mean 
smile and perfidious pity. Tom making his vul- 
gar grimaces behind backs, and Power full in 
front, Colossus like, stood bullying. 

Thoughts of vengeance rose in Frank's soul 
as he looked upon them — thoughts of oversetting 
Power, boxing Shaw, kicking Spellman, and turn- 
ing Tom out of the room. I5ut, as his hand rose, 
and his foot stepped forward, he saw CreSsing- 
bam's eye upon him ; his promise to keep his 
temper smote him. / 

He rushed between Tom and Spellman, made 
his way through the crowd, ran out, gained his 
own room, and bolted the door. His agitation 
was great. He threw himself face downwards 
on the bed ; he struggled ; he swallowed ; he 
conquered. He shed not a tear. In a few mi- 
nutes some one knocked at the door. ** Who 
is there ?" said Frank. 

He was answered, ** a friend." But it was 
Spellman's voice, and Frank replied, " that he 
could not let him in.^' 

" I've brought you a candle," said Spellman. 

•* I do not want one," said Fratik. 

*' He is crying," said another voice, which he 
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knew to be Tom's. Frank flongopen the door 
directly, wide as the brazen hinges could fiy. 

" I thought you were crying," said Tom. 

" You thought wrong," answered Frank. 

" I went to your mother's room first, 1 thought 
you were there, complaining of us," said Spell- 
man. 

*< You see you were mistaken," said Frank, 
holding the door against them. 

*' But I have something to say to you," said 
Spellman, in a fawning tone. 

'• I have nothing to say to you," said Frank, 
closing the door. 

They lingered for some minutes, till they 
heard his mother coming along the gallery, and 
then quickly retreated. Frank went out to 
meet her, and said, 

** Mother, 1 cannot come, do not ask me any 
questions, good night." 

'* Good night, my dear Frank," said she, *' I 
ask no questions ; I have the most perfect confi- 
dence in you." 

Spellman stayed to listen, he must have been 
▼exed to have heard only these words. From a 
few remarks he had caught in going through the 
billiard-room, Lewis had a general guess at what 
had been passing, and hearing Frank give his mo- 
ther this answer, he retired to his own room, 
without going near him. 

Frank lay awake, nearly two hours, vtrhich, at 
his age. seems a prodigious length of time, real- 
ly the whole night. He thought over all that 
had> passed, perceived the answers he should 
have given, wondered they had never occurred 
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to him at the right moment, and in the midst of 
an eloquent reply, such as he was determined to 
make next time to Shaw and Power, he at last 
fell asleep. 



After some hours gound sleep, Frank waken- 
ed in the morning, and stretching himself, recol- 
lected that something painful had happened the 
preceding evening. As he put back the cur- 
tain, he saw Lewis sitting in the Toom reading, 
waiting till he wakened. Lewis told him, that 
though he did not know the particulars of what 
had passed yesterday evening, he had learned, in 
general, that Frank had been talking a great deal 
of his own home, and that Shaw had been laugh- 
ing at him, and quizzing him. 

*' I remember," said Lewis," the first time I left 
my own family, I was quite surprised, just as yon 
are, at finding things difierent from what I had 
been used to, I thought that nothing could be so 
w^U done as at home, and I said so upon every 
occasion ; I was laughed at for this, and then I 
learned to keep my thoughts to myself." 

" So will I next time," said Frank. 

" And when 1 found,'' continued Lewis, ** that 
nobody cared what I did at home, I left ofif talk- 
ing about it." 

*' But,'* said Frank, ** Shaw made me believe 
he did care about it, and that led me on last 
night, and made me forget yoQr advice ; he de- 
ceived me — he cheated me, only to laugh at me, 
afterwards." 

R 2 
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*^ That kind of cheating is called quizzing, hj 
men and schoolboys," said Lewis, '* and is thought 
a good joke, and very witty." 

*' 1 see no wit in it,'' said Frank, his anger as:ain 
rising, at the recollection of his having been 
laughed at ; '* but the joke cannot do again, be- 
cause now I know that people mean to deceive 
me, I shall not be taken in another time. * Once 
to deceive be his, but twice were mine.' " 

*' Cressiogham told me," said Lewis, " that 
you got through it very well, considering it wa§ 
the tirst time of quizzing." 

" The first time ! I hope it will be the last," 
said Frank. 

<< Oh, do not flatter yourself with that hope, 
my dear Frank," said Lewis. 

"What! Is this to go on for evet?" said 
Frank. " If they laugh at me continually in this 
way, at school, I am afraid I shall be very un- 
happy." 

" That you will, indeed, my dear Frank, if 
you mind such things," said Lewis. " If once 
the boys find that they can vex you, by laughing, 
you will have no peace, they will only laugh the 
more. I remember hearing a story of a boy, 
who was afterwards a very celebrated man, whose 
hair had been shaved off in some illness, and 
who was forced to wear a wig when he first went 
to school ; and his schoolfellows plagued him 
perpetually pulling it off, till he began to laugh 
at it himself, and snatching it off his head one 
day, he threw it up to the ceiling, and was the 
first to kick it about ; from that time they never 
laughed at him. J recollected this for n^y own 
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benefit, when first I went to school ; I don't 
mean that 1 had a wig, hut I happened to have a 
brown hat, when all the other boys had black 
hats, and they ridiculed me for my brown hat, till 
I laughed at it myself, and then, when they 
found they could not vex me, they let me and 
my hat alone/' 

" That was well done of you," said Frank, 
<< and I will remember the hat and wig, if 1 can, 
the next time I am laughed at. But, Lewis, 
though this will do for trifles, it will not do when 
we come to be serious." 

<« But you must not be serious, you take the 
matter too gravely," said Lewis. 

" Indeed, 1 think it grew serious,'* said Frank, 
<< when they said, that all that had ever been 
taught me, was quite wrong." 

*' Pooh ! what signifies what they say," cried 
Lewis, *' Can their saying it is wrong, make it 
so I" 

" Certainly not I" said Frank, ** if they had 
given me any reasons, I could have answered 
them, but they only said the same thing over 
and over again. And when it came to laughing 
at me for loving my mother so much — my dear 
Lewis, I could not get out a word, I had so much 
lo say, and I felt • — " 

<* Oh, you felt too much, a great deal, about 
it. You are not used to quizzing schoolboys," 
said Lewis. 

*' What I felt most of all, wag Mr. Granville's 
unkindness, in not saying a word to help me," 
said Frank. 

** I think he was very illnatured," said Lewis. 
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** Oh, my d«ar Lewis," continued Frank, 
** the more 1 see and feel, the more I am sorry 
that I am not to go to school with you, for with 
you I should have a good friend, who would ad- 
vise me in every difficulty." 

Lewis was exceedingly sorry too, that he could 
not have Frank ; hut since it could not he, it was 
in vain to regret it. 

" 1 see Granville is so capricious, I cannot un- 
derstand him," said Frank. ** He will never he 
satisfied unless I flatter him, and 1 never will 
flatter him. He wants to show me, I believe, 
that I cannot do without his protection." 

** Just so," said Lewis, " and do you show him 
that you can. He will respect you, and like you 
the better for it ; at all events, 1 am sure Cres- 
singham will be a good friend to you ; and I say 
to you, as he did, ' keep your temper, and I will 
stand by you.' And as to school, do not be 
afraid of the quizzing, either for trifles or seri- 
ous things, remember you may always have fair 
laugh for laugh, or fair reason for reason, or fair 
boxing for boxing.'* 

" Fair boxing ! oh, that is what I want to come 
to," said Frank. *' I must learn how to box. 
You must teach me." 

»* You will learn it easily, that is, when you 
have been beat half a dozen times," said Lewis, 
laughing, ** but you cannot begin to learn it this 
minute. Finish dressing yourself, (6r the break- 
fast-bell has rung. All yau have to do here, is 
to go on as you have begun. Do not let them 
put you out of humour." 

'' I will not; if I can possibly help it," said 
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Frank, '' but Power is so rough and Shaw is so 
teazing, and Spellman is so mean, and Tom, now 
he has jumped out of his bashfulness, is so impu- 
dent." 

" True, but never mind all that," said Lewis. 
** You have only a few days more to spend with 
them, and it signifies little what they think of 
you, or your education, or your father and mo- 
ther. And as to Granville, if he does not behave 
w^ll to you, depend upon it, your father is at- 
tending to all that goes on, and he will see it 
without your complaining." 

Fortified in this manner by his good friend 
Lewis's advice, Frank did keep up his spirits, 
did not mind their foolish laughing at him, and 
was steady in his own right way. In vain Shaw 
and Power teazed and quizzed him ; he took it all 
in good part, and with great good humour. One 
trial he had, which it was indeed hard to stand, 
particularly as it was on a point the right and 
wrong of which he had not determined to bis own 
satisfaction. By wliat he had accidentally heard 
from Shaw and Power, he was afraid he should 
not know how to make honour and good-nature 
to his schoolfellows always agree with his obe- 
dience to his masters and with truth. 

One day, he chanced to come into the room, 
when Messrs. Shaw and Power, and some of the 
young people, were talking together very eager- 
ly, but all the voices ceased the moment he en- 
tered ; he heard only from Shaw the words, 
"the boat!" and "Hush I here'g Frank com* 
ing." 
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'* Andwhat harm shall I do you ?" said Frank. 

** I doDt know," said Tom, *' but I know I 
would not trust you." 

" Not trust me ?" said Frank, '* that is very 
unjust." 

" That's like him," cried Power, *' always , 
talking of injustice, as if any body cared what be 
thinks unjust — a little hop-o'-my-thumb like 
him." 

*• My being little has nothing to do with the 
business," said Frank ; '' but since you don't 
like to g6 on with what you were saying before 
me, I will go away." 

** O let him stay," said one of Shaw's sisters, 
a pretty young lady, who was present ; "he 
will do no harm." 

" Only he tells his mamma every thing he sees 
and hears," said Shaw ; " you know he ac- 
knowledges he does not rightiy understand our 
points of honour ; and 1 will engage that he can* 
not keep a secret." 

*' 1 understand what I thinfc honourable," said 
Frank, " and 1 can keep a secret as well as any 
body, when I choose it ; but I don't want to 
know yours, so 1 shall go away." 

*' Ho, ho \ grandissimo !" cried Shaw, setting 
his back against the door to prevent Frank from 
going out. *' Stay, now : pray now, you, 
who know every thing, do you know how to 
make good excuses for a friend in need ? For I 
assure you that's part of the business. of a fag at i 
school ; elsg how could he keep his master's 
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secrets ? Come, try your skill, let us see what 
sort of an excuse you can make. Suppose now 
thus: I have gone down to the boat and no- 
body is to know it, you understand, and you 
are asked where 1 am gone'* — 

*' I cannot tell a lie, if that's Ivhat you mean,'* 
said Frank. 

"Ah, you see," said Tom, *' didn't I tell you, 
didn't 1 know him ?" 

»* If my fag were to give me such an answer at 
school," said Power, *' I'd soon settle him, that's 
certain." 

** One comfort is 1 am never to be your fag,'^ 
said Frank. 

'* You cannot conceive, then, that there mny 
be a difference," said Shaw, '* between telling a 
fib to save your friend when he asks you, and a 
lie to save yourself?" 

*' 1 know there is some difference," said 
Frank. 

*' But," said Shaw, ** you would not save your 
friend — is that it ? You would not stick to him, 
you would betray him." 

'* That 1 am sure 1 never should,'' cried 
Frank : ** I never shall betray any body." 

" But if you always tell the truth you must." 

" 1 do not understand you, Mr. Shaw ; you 
only want to puzzle me. I will never betray 
any body, but 1 will ^dways tell the truth, and 
that is all I have to say, so let me jl;;o." 

*' Here is our boatmen," said Power. *' We 
shall have better sport now than plaguing this 
foolish boy ;" and Shaw opening the door, Frank 
ran off, coizcd hi^ ^at, and darted out, hoping 
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to hav6 a pleasant walk with Lewis ; but as he 
ran down the sloping lawn, Shaw called to him, 
and, on his turning back, said, 

^ Remember, .my little man, you said you 
could keep a secret ; don't say any thing to any 
body, if you guess what we are going to do." 

•* Not unless 1 am asked," answered Frank. 

<< And if you are asked, cannot you say you 
don*t know ?" 

^* No, I cannot, because I heard some of you 
say the word boat, and I guess what you are 
going to do." 

Shaw muttered something like an oath ; Frank 
did not stay to hear it, but ran down the sloping 
lawn to the river side, where he expected to 
find Lewis. As he went on in search of him he 
met two boatmen, who, talking to eacb other, 
said, *' There is coming on a squall ; if these 
young chaps go out without us they will repent 
it." 

"True; I shall go in and smoke my pipe 
with you at the lodge," answered the other. 

Frank could not find Lewis, but be pursued 
his walk alone through a grove to a high bank, 
from which, between the trees, he could see 
the river, and presently he saw a little pleasure- 
boat coming sdong with several people in it, 
Shaw, and Power, and Tom rowing. Two ladies 
were in the boat, two Miss Shaws, who were 
very fond of being in every adventure and party 
of pleasure, or, as Shaw said, were up to any 
thing. Lady Chepstow had forbid the using of 
this boat, which even her lord said was a danger- 
ous little cockle-shell. The.i?oatman'? prophocy 
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was oat accompliBhed ; no squall arose* t>ut by 
their own awkwarduess, by rower's obstinacy, 
as* Shaw said — or by Shaw's conceit, as Power 
would baye it, they ran the boat too near 4shore ; 
then shoving her off again, they tilted her so 
much, that the ladies, terrified, caught at some 
branches of trees whicb hung over the spot ; 
<ind to these they cking screaming, while the 
boat went from under their feet. The branches 
to which they hung stretched to a great distance 
irom land. The l^at overset ; Power and Shaw 
were plunged into the water. Tom, at the first 
symptom of danger, jumped on shore. Frank 
ran down the bank ; his first thought was to call 
^he boatmen, but he saw the imminent danger of 
4>ne of the ladies, who, clinging as she was to a 
weak bough, seemed weighed down by her cloak, 
ihe hood of which had filled with water. Frank 
threw off his coat, and knowing well how to swim, 
swam round till he got opposite to her, untied 
the cloak, and the moment she was freed from 
its weight she rose again. By this time Shaw 
afid Power had swam and scrambled to the bank, 
from which Power would not again stir, but he 
held out an oar, which was of some service. 
Shaw, seeing* his sisters- peril, swam to their 
assistance, while Frank, regaining the bank, ran 
to the porter's lodge for the boatmen. Tom, to 
whom he had repeatedly called, begging him to 
go for them, stood quite disabled or obstinate. 
The boatmen came, the two ladies were released 
from their perilous situation, and brought safely 
to land. All drenched and fatigued as they were, 
they had to walk home a mile by a back way to 
voii. ii« S 
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avoid being seen from the windows of the house. 
No sooner did the ladies recover from one dan- 
ger than, in the midst of their gratitude to Frank, 
fears of another nature rose, and Shaw whis- 
pered, *' He will never be able to refrain from 
boasting how finely he has saved you." Frank 
took no notice of these whispers, but went home, 
took ofif his wet clothes, gave them to Shaw to 
have them dried with his own, re-appeared in 
the drawing-room, and never said one word of 
their adventure. No questions were asked him : 
he left the rest of the party to say what they 
pleased for themselves, and despised them for 
the false excuses they made. One of the Miss 
Shaws, who had been too much drenched to re- 
appear this evening, sent word that she had 
gone to bed ill with a headach, and her sister, 
who, as most people said, had great sensibility, 
stayed to nurseher. Stupid Power, half asleep, 
when called to billiards, let out something of his 
arms being too much tired with rowing. The 
word rowing caught Lady Chepstow's ear, and, 
turning, she immediately asked who talked of 
rowing. 

'* Power talked of it, ma'am, ii> his sleep," 
said Shaw ; *' I suppose he was dreaming of row- 
ing." "But," added Spellman, in his courtly 
tone, " he never would dream of disobeying your 
ladyship's orders, 1 am sure." 

" Frank Ipoks very guilty," said Lady Chep- 
stow. 

*' Perhaps I look guilty, but I am innocent/' 
saijj Frank. 
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•*Have you been out in the boat, Frank ?" said 
Lady Chepstow, eagerly. 

•* I have not, l assure you, ma'am," said Frank, 
and he quietly went on with his game of draughts. 

But Lady Chepstow, following the hint which 
Mr. Power had let out, rang for her own man, 
and sent him with such instructions and such 
silver tokens to the boatmen, as soon put her in 
possession of the principal fact, that a party had 
been out in the boat ; this, indeed, could not be 
denied, from the place in which it was found by 
the servant, at a considerable dis{ance from its 
natural home in the boat-house. 

Lady Chepstow now said that she had a beau- 
tiful new boat, which she had intended the young 
gentlemen should have had the pleasure of 
launching the next day ; but she declared she 
never would permit this boat to be launched by 
them, till the mystery was cleared up by some 
one of the company, concerning the boating-party 
of this morning. " And," added her ladyship, 
<* whoever clears it up shall have the launching 
of the boat. Frank, what say you ?" 

" I say nothing, madam," said Frank. 

Power and Shaw, as soon as Lady Chepstow 
was out of hearing, observed that they did not 
care, as they should go away so soon, and they 
had had boating enough for this season. 

Frank was exceedingly sorry to give up boat- 
ing in the new boat : it would have been a plea- 
sure, and the launching, it would have been glo- 
rious ; but he was steady. Never by word, or 
look, or sigh, did he betray them ; and without 
departing in the slightest degree from the truth, 
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he ket>t their secret. He refrained from claims- 
ing the honour of having saved the ladies,, and 
never told what he had done to his father^ mo* 
ther, or Mary. 

The ladies were satisfied and surprised by bk 
secresy. Power acknowledged that the little 
fellow had shown he was no teH-tale. But Shaw, 
in his depreciating tone, said only, '* It was lucky 
I warned him well beforerhand of the danger oS 
blabbing." 

Frank thought this the unkindest cut of all. 
But his own^ conscience was satisfied, and that 
was enough. The steadiness with which he stood 
this trial, made them all respect him, and the 
good-humour which he showed when they laugh- 
ed at or pli^ed him, conquered all but Shaw. 
Power said he would let him alone now he found 
that he was a noun substantive and could stand 
by himself. And Shaw, the day he left Bellom* 
bre« was heard to observe that Frank was sharp 
enough ; so that really it began, be said, to be 
diamond cut diamond between them. 

<* How glad you must be that I am going away !" 
said Shaw, as be stepped into the carriage after 
his father. 

" Glad ! no,'* said Frank, ** you never did me 
any harm; you hare done me a great deal of 
good — ^you have cured me of minding your wit." 

The more Granville perceived that his little 
proteg6 could do without his protection, the more 
his attention was fixed upon him ; and several 
circumstances soon contributed to raise Frank 
^till higher in his esteem. 

The day on which Mr. Shaw and his son left 
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Bellorobre, there came in their place a naval 
officer, a well-iDformed gentleman, who had seen 
many different parts of the world ; in China, in 
India, in Russia, and in the north seas, he related 
in an entertaining manner, what he had seen or 
heard ; and Frank, eager for knowledge, listened 
to him with the greatest attention. 

Parts of various books of voyages and travels 
which Frank had read, supplied him with such 
general information on these subjects, that he was 
able to comprehend, aud take a lively interest in 
all that he now heard. 

The conversation turned on an expedition to 
the North Pole, which was at this time setting 
out. 

Our captain spoke of the former voyage of 
Commodore Phipps, of the wonderful exertions 
which he and his men h?kl made to save them- 
selves from being destroyed by the driAing masses 
of ice. Of the dock which he scooped out in the 
solid rOck for his vessels. Of the manner in 
which, with their poles, they pushed away the 
masses of ice. Of the joy with which they effect- 
ed their deliverance, and saw land again n>om the 
mast-head. Of the pleasure with which, when 
they felt themselves out of danger, they looked 
upon the various forms of the broken ice, they 
had sailed through. In particular, one magnifi- 
cent arch through which a sloop might have sail- 
ed without lowering her mast. 

Frank longed to hear him speak of the people 

who first discovered Spitzbergen —of the three 

ships and the sailors who were frozen up, and 

who were found long afterwards by the wander- 

S 2 
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ing Laplanders ; bot our captain did not go back 
to those old times, and as he was a stranger* 
Frank did not venture to ask him anj qaesttons. 
He listened in silence. He had now learned dis- 
cretion enough never to attempt to display his 
little knowledge. His pleasure was now in add- 
ing to his stock. But the captain, whose eye 
was caught bj Frank's intelligent coantenaoce, 
and who observed the extreme aitention, with 
which he continued to listen, sometimes turned 
to him, and told him such anecdotes, as he 
thought suited to his age. In particular, he 
mentioned, that in the Expedition, which was 
now fitting out for the North Pole, '*some 
kind-hearted person, a stranger to Captain Par- 
ry, sent to offer him fifty pounds, for the pur- 
chase of any thing which might amuse the crews 

of his ships during the ensuing winter.^ A 

magic lantern was the thing chosen, whose 
scenes might entertain them witb views of dif- 
ferent countries, or remind them of their own, 
and thus furnish them with a sort of home, while 
they were lingering on the shores of the Polar 
sea." 

Frank very much liked this idea ; and the 
company began to entertain themselves, with 
considering what pictures they would have put 
on the different slides of the magic lantern. One 
said, London-Bridge, with carriages and passen- 
gers. Another, the London cries. Another, a 
rowing-match on the Thames. Great variety 
was suggested ; at last, Frank was called upon 
by the officer to furnish a slide. He recollect- 
ed a scene which he thought wduH divert the 
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sailofs ; but he was not sure whether it would 
do, whether it would be possible to represent it. 

<< Tell it to us, my little feltow» and we wUl 
try and help you out.'* 

^* You were speaking of Phipps's voyage, Sir ; 
do you remember the Captain, who was too fat 
to run, but who was such a coward, that he did 
one day run away fast enough, and too fast, from 
the bears ; he dropped his gun, and stumbled 
against the nest of a goose, who was sitting on 
i^v eggs ; then was attacked by an enraged gan- 
der, who flew about his head, and pecked at his 
nose ; and was at last saved from gander and 
bears by his sailors firing for him just in time." 

Some of th^ company laughed at this stor^ , 
and applauded Frank's proposal ; others thoi\g^t 
it impracticable ; others wished to see er ^acQy^ 
what was said about it in the book, and ' f qwj&t 
was pretty sure it could not be true, f ^^ ttoi> 
Frank had either mistaken about the |^ge^ or 
that he had embroidered^ a cant ^^mression^, 
raeaaing that he had exaggerated. ^ p^ank did 
not know what was meant by his ' ,^reidering a 
goose : which ignorance of his ^xposc^d bim to 
much derision from Tom, who lai^hed as much 
as he dared to laugh in compar ^^ both hands 
stopping bis mouth, and sUp- J^omi to hide his 
head under the tebU. U <!^eot to look for 
Phipps's voyage in the «» ^ andQranville- 
yes, Granville himself- -^J show him where 
it was. Bat, before r .^^^il^ to whom 
resigned the book, cr ^^^^^^ passage in the 
quarto volume. Mis. /^J^^^fle. with Mary's as- 
sist^nce, found la r ^J^JJ^^^ Afters, - Winter 
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Eyeningf, or Tales of Travellers,'* 3d volume, 
io tbe ** Adventures in the Arctic Ocean," the 
anecdote to which Frank alluded ; and it was 
read aloud by Cressingham. 

** The captain endeavoured to follow his men, 
but, unfortunately, he was very fat, and conse- 
quently, running did not suit him, and he was 
soon quite out of breath. He saw, that the bear, 
which came in the water, had just reached the 
shore, and now he thought of nothing but of be- 
coming the prey of this formidable animal. His 
hair stood on end. He looked behind him, and 
saw the bear but a little way off, advancing with 
his nose in the air, as if he was snuffing the 
scent." 

" But not a word about the goose or her nest," 
said Power. 

** P,ead on," said Granville. 

'* Just at this moment, the captain unfortunate- 
^ dropped his gun ; and stooping to pick it up 
9gain, he stumbled against the nest of a goose, 
who was sitting on her eggs, and down he fell 
flat. He had hardly time to get up again, before 
the enraged ^nder flew to the assistance of the 
)udf-smothered goose ; he darted at the eyes of 
die officer, but.luckily missed his iatim, and only 
injured the pooV^.man's nose. Tbe gander pre- 
pared for a second -attack, which might have had 
worse, consequences, if the sailors, seeing their 
commander so beset,, had not come to his relief." 

Ludy Chepstow observed, that Prank had re- 
membered and stated the fact« quite accurately. 
This time Granville did not listen with his former 
coldness to his mother's approbation^ but smiled 
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when sKe added, in »wbts§er, ** I always told 
you» Horace, that this ^oieg^ c^f yours would do 
you credit." 

Frank's mother observed, wkh pleasure, that 
upon this occasion he said no more than just the 
thing he ought, and that he was ^ot thinking of 
attracting notice, but quite intent upon acquiring 
fresh knowhtdge from the na^al' officer, who was 
now so kind as to talk to* hiok 

Tom, from the beginning of this conversation, 
had become uneasy in hie chair, and in the pro* 
gress of it had fi<%eted continually,, and Eddied 
with every thing within his reach, and made such 
teazing noises with every thing he touched, that 
Lady Chepstow looked as if she could not endure 
it any longer. He now relieved her ladyship, 
by darting out of the room. He fled, seized 
with a panic fear that his turn would come next^ 
that the officer might put to him some posing 
question, or perhaps might ask him for a slide in 
the lantern. His fears were groundless, that 
gentleman never once thought of him, but Tom 
fled as if he had been pursued bv the bears, nor 
stopped till he found himself safe in Spellman's 
room. 

Power next withdrew himself, and having 
stretched and yawned long and loud, pronounced, 
that in his humble opinion, though that navy fel* 
low was a relation of Lord Chepstow's, he talked 
too much, and for fats part he declared he could 
not pretend to follow him. Indeed, it would 
have been a vain efibrt, for he was so ignorant, 
that if report say true, he was , found at a map 
searching for Spitzbergen somewhere near Spit- 
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head, and afterward at Bergen-op-zoom. When 
Lewis endeavourejt to set him light without ex- 
|>osing his almost incredible ignorance, he, with 
a foolish taunt, said he was obliged to him, he did 
not set up for understanding geography, and such 
things, as well as surveyors and engineers, and 
pn^ssional people must. If he had been the 
son of a surveyor or an engineer, be should, he 
supposed, know better; but his father would 
buy for him a fine set of maps the first oppor- 
tomty, and then he would sit down some morning 
«nd take-to gec^raphy, that is to say, as much as 
was necessary for a gentleman ; but he never 
ioteDded to make a pedant of himself. It was 
quite pedantic, as he voted^ to be too accurate 
thekA names of places, and so forth. There 
3|i3i?e>otBre things, of which he owned he was 
igporanti sAd he thanked heaven for it. 

";Wb»t," said Lewis, " do you thank hea;Ten 
for your ignorance ?" 

" And if I do, wr," said Power, fiercely, 
*' whs^ have you to say to that, pray ?" 

** Nothing,'* answered Lewis, " but that you 
have certainly a great deal to thank heaven 
for." 

«< Very fair !'' said Granville. 

Mr. Bower's ignorance of everv thing but La- 
tin, had ofi«n been complained of % his father, 
ii^ attributed it to some fault in his school ; but 
fierhaps it had been also the fault of bis home, 
where he bad acquired the*notion, that wealth 
will supply all deficiencies, and that a gentleman 
of fojrtune must command respect, and can pur« 
chase sdi the iniormation he needs. 
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Frank was glad to hear the strong tone Ml 
which Granville pronounced the words, *^ Vevjr 
fair !'' and he was still more glad, when GranviUe 
repeated, 

** Very good, Lewis." 

Granville's frozen manner towards Frank was 
thawing, but it had not qaite got rid of its stiff* 
ness. Spellman watched him, saw this change, 
and returned to his former appearance of good 
nature ; but Frank kept at a distance from him, 
and retired as much as he could from his ci- 
vilities. 

He saw Tom and Spellman conferring toge- 
ther one day, and by what they said to eacli 
other, they seemed desirous to attract his at> 
tention. 

^' I told you," said Spellman, ^< that you 
were very ruda that first night, and you ought to 
say you were very sorry, as I am sure you 
are." 

No answer from Tom. 

'^ Tom, how can you expect that any one will 
do you a favour, if you are not commonly civil ?*' 
pursued Spellman. '^ Remember, i tell you, 
you have missed your best time for asking." 

^^ My mother should have asked^ when I de- 
sired her ;*' was all Tom's reply. 

^' But he is so good-natured," said Spdlman, 
'^ you had better ask him now, or let me ask 
him, do ; or get his friend, Lewis, to ask hiiti. 
I am sure he would do it. But if yoa put it off^ 
Tom, I give you up." 

** I'll ask when 1 pleasp," said Tom, ^* or not 
»t all." 
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Frank , perceiving that he wag the person Trom 
wfiom something was to be asked , wag tempted 
to inquire what it was, but he did not like Spell- 
man's mean, indirect way of proceeding, and he 
^eteimuned first to consult Lewis, who advised 
him to say nothing, but to let Tom take his own 
way, mid either plainly make his request, what- 
erer it might be j or let it alone. 



TflBKB'was at'Bellombre a walk, which they 
called the Midsummer walk ; it was shaded with 
lime trees, #hich arched ^rer head, so as to be 
impenetrable* to the* rays of the sun; it was 
straight, and veryHong: atone^end Of it was a 
pleasant summer-house, at the other, it opened 
to a smooth shaven lawn, which had in former 
times been called the bowling-green, and which 
was used by the young people . at this day for 
nine-pins and other sports. 

One hot day, Frank,- Power, Tom, Spellman, 
with some '(Others, were playing at nine-pins 
there, when Frank saw his mother pass with a 
book in her jiand,' towards the Midsummer waHc« 
He had a great mind to follow her, bat it was his 
turn tQ play next. He was caSled upon, and he 
went on with his game, saying to fatinself, that as 
^ soon- as this game was finished, lie would follow 
his mother, and coojl himself in the shade* for 
he had heated himself, running to set up the 
-nine-pins for -every body ; but before this gamV. 
was ended, a fiervant came rumung to them eut 
ofW^th. 
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*' Gentlemen! there is a mad dog in the 
grounds, my lady desires you will run in direct- 
ly." Instantly they all ran towards the garden 
4oor, which wjm opposite to them, and which 
was the nearest place of safety ; the dog appear- 
ed, pursued by men with pitchforks ; the boys 
reached the garden-door, and were safe, all but 
Frank, who recollecting his mother, instead of 
following his companions^ ran down the Midsum- 
mer walk to call he^r. He saw her at a distance, 
he ran as fast as possible ; be called as loud as 
ever he could call, but she did not hear him ; 
her back was towards him. . As he ran, be heard 
the shouts of the men coming nearer and nearer. 
Once he looked back — he saw the dpg making 
straight for the walk on which he was running. 
All power went out of his knees, but remember- 
ing his mother, he struggled on ; he could hard- 
ly drag his heavy legs after him, and though he 
ran fast, he felt as if he could not get on. 

'* Mother, mother — oh, mother I" he called 
loud and louder, but in vain ; his voice was gone$ 
but he heard the men calling, '^ a mad dog — a 
mad dog — out of the way — out of the way !" 
Frank made a last effort, his mother heard, and 
turned : he reached, seized, dragged her on to 
the summer-house, flung back the door, and, 
quite exhausted, fell senseless on the ground. 

When he came to himself, he did not know 
where he was, or what had happened. His head 
was lying on his motlier^s shoulder, and he heard 
hbr lender voice, saying, ''He is coming to 
himself." 

'* What is the matter V Frank asked, as he 
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raised himaelF up, and looked round. He ^awtr 
that he was in the hall at Bellorab/e, and that 
his mother and Mr. Granville were there. 

'* You feel better now, my dear Frank," said 
his mother. 

" Very well, thank youj mamma.-— Only some 
odd prickly feeling." 

He saw that Granville had a glass of water in 
his hand, and he felt drops of water on his face; 

" How comes this ?*' said he. 

•* You fainted, niy dear," said his mother. 

*' Did I," said Frank, " how came that ?" 

*' You ran too fast, my dear, for me. Are you 
better now f ' 

" I am quite welU mamma," repeated Frank, 
fixing his eyes 6n Granville. " But how very 
kind you look I" 

** Drink wiiat your mother b giving you, my 
dear boy," said Granville. 

«* Dear boy /" repeated Frank to himself; pot- 
ting away the glass of hartshorn and water, he 
said, *' Thank you, mamma, Why should I drink 
that horrible stuff? 1 do not want it. I am reaU 
ly quite well now. What became of the di^ ? 
did he bite any body ?" 

*' No ; every body is safe, you saved your mo* 
ther, the dog is shot," said Granville, " and you 
are a noble Kttle fellow." • 

'* Now go* to your own room, and rest your- 
self," said his mother. 

Frank went, and Granville followed him. 

In a few minutes Spellman came to inquiri how 
Frank did, but the door was not opened to him ,* 
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when Lewis came, Gpanville admitted faim, and 
retired saying, 

He is an older friend, I acknowledge, perhaps 
a better ; but, Frank,*' added he, as he lefl the 
room, '* if ever again yon are surprised at my 
being kind to you, it shall be your fault, notmine." 

Granrille, in spite of his outward cold manner, 
had a warm heart, and Frank had quite won it, 
quite conquered him, by the proof of affection 
he had given to his mother, not in words but 
deeds. He was particularly pleased by Frank*s 
perfect simplicity. 

*' It was plain he did i^ot thinH he had done 
any thing extraordinary ; he did not want to have 
it talked of," said Granville, in giving an account 
of what had passed to Cressingham. ** No fal- 
lal sentimental nonsense about it. The mother 
did not say a word too much, and the boy thought 
nothing of it. I like her, and I love Frank, a 
noble little fellow. I am g|nd I am to have him 
at school. Any one might be proud of him." 

This was a vast deal for Granville to say, and 
to say at once. Cressingham, tqming to Spell- 
man, who was standing listening; *' you look 
wonderfully surprised, Mr. Spellman ; remem- 
ber, I told you that I knew Granville better than 
you did. 1 was sure that this boy's honest inde- 
pendent character would please him at last." 

** Oh, certainly ; who ever doubted it ?'' said 
Spellman. But, thought he, you do not know 
yet how matters will end. 

Meantime, Frank and Lewis were, on their 
part, talking to each other of what had happen- 
ed, and when Frank described to his friend the 
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strange feeling of difficulty he had in rtinning^. 
and said his limbs felt heavy, and that it was all 
like a dream, this reminded Lewis of some lines 
in Virgil, of which he repeated the translation. 

^ And as when heatj sleep has closed the sight, 
The sicklj fancy labours in the night ; 
TVe seem to run, and, destitute of force. 
Our sinking limbs forsake lis in the course : 
In rain we beaTe for breath, in vain we crj, 
The ncnres unbraced, their usual strength deny, 
And on the tongue, the faltering accents die.'' 

Frank was surprised to find that Virgil had 
thought and felt as he did, so many hundred 
years ago ; and then descending suddenly from 
this grand reflection, was very curious to know 
what had happened to the mad dog, and where 
Lewis was standing when he first heard the 
cry. 

And when all this had been explained, Lewis 
left Frank alone to rest himself, but he was not 
long allowed to remain in peace. Spellman came 
softly into the room, followed by Tom, whom he 
exhorted not to make any noise. Frank told 
them that he was not asleep, and that they might 
talk as loud as they pleased. They both said 
they came to see how he did, and were very sor- 
ry he had been ill ; but they looked us n that 
was not exactly the thing they came to say, and 
as if something more important was to follow. 
While SpeHman was considering how he should 
preface with some nice bit of flattery, Tom blurt- 
ed out these words : ** After all, if you have a 
mind to go to school with that Lewis you may^ 
for any thing I care.*' 
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«* What do you mean ?" cried Frank, starting 
gp. 

.'* He means," said Spellman, *' that if we 
could manage so as to please all parties, it would 
be a very good thing in this world ; but that can- 
not be, so, perhaps, it will not do, because I 
could not speak to Granville so well, and 1 am 
afraid you will be afraid to speak.'* 

** Oh," interrupted Frank, *' do tell me plain* 
Ij*; I am not afraid to speak to any bqdj.'^ 

" If that's the case, then, yQU are the proper- 
est person to speak about it tp every body, and 
don't mention my name.'* 

*' 1 do not want to mention yo.ur name, in- 
deed,*' said Frank ; •' but do tell o^e plainly what 
you mean ?" 

" Why, then, the short and the lo.ng of it is,'*^ 
said Tom» *^ tha^t if yqu baye a mind to stam) ii^ 
my shoes, you may.'? 

^'. I h^ve Pp m'lqi to $tapd in yoi^r shojes," said 
Frank, 

'' But you have a mind to go to school with 
Lewis, hare not you ? ' said SpeUman^ 

'' You know 1 have," said. Frank, impatiently ; 
*^ I told you so, why should you ask me again ?" 

'' Because if you are quite sure of that, 1 can 
show you hp,w it can be done," safd Spellman. 

*' Can you ? Oh, show me !" cried Frank. 

Spellman said that he had fo,un4 QUt th^t (t had 
been just decided that Tqiq yf^^i going to th^ 
same school with I^ewis ; that it was his place 
that Frank might have filled ; but that thougl^ 
'J'om*s uncle had settled this, it could be easily 
^banged, as Tom's mother would do any thing i<\ 
T 2 
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please her son ; and besides, now that she had 
been at Bellombre and had seen Mr. Granville^ 
she \^ou)d hke particnlarly that Tom should go 
to Mr. Granville's school.-— In short, it could be 
done if Frank pleased. 

If Frank pleased I— Frank was overjoyed. 
He could hardly stay to hear how it was to be 
done, he was in such a hurry to run three dif- 
ferent ways, to his father, mother, Lewis, to tell 
the delightful news. Spellman held htm, te ex- 
press fears, that his father and mother would be 
aliraid to offend Mr. Granville ; and again begged 
that his own name might not be mentioned. 
" Cannot you say that it came into your own 
head ? — ^Stay one minute, and we can settle how 
to manage it properly." 

Frank said, the properest way was to go 
straight to his father and mother, and he would 
say nothing but the plain truth ; he would have 
no underhand doings ; he did not know what 
Spellman was about, but he would have nothing 
to do with it, if he might not do it openly. 

Spellman let him go; and put the lettet which 
Mrs. J. had written into his hands, with which 
Frank ran off directly to his mother. 

As he ran full speed along the gallery, he met 
lie wis and Granville, for the first time, walking 
together. 

" How now !*• said Granville, ** I thought ya^ 
were resting yourself, Frank/' 

" I want no rest," said Frank, *< I can have 
none till 1 have settled this. Oh, come with me, 
both of you, I want you both, my dear friends. 
May I call you friend ?'* said he, looking up at 
Granville. 
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*' You may," said Granyllle» " now and for 
life." . 

'' But perhaps I may offend you, and I should 
be sorry to offend you again,'' said Frank, paus- 
ing. 

Granville coloured, but stru^ling with him- 
self, said — 

'* I shall not be offended without cause again." 

*< Then, come with me,** said Frank, '« this 
moment to my father and mother, and you shall 
hear all 1 have to say." 

They accompanied him, curious to know what 
it was t hat he had to say. In I^rank's straight 
forward way the case was stated in a few words ; 
and to the honour of Granville be it recorded, 
that he was not offended ; on the contrary, the 
courageous truth which Frank showed, fixed his 
esteem, and roused the best parts of his own cha- 
racter ; he stood in silence while the explana- 
tions were making, and till the business was 
completely settled ; then holding out his hand to 
Frank in a friendly, not a protecting manner, he 
said, ** Frank, 1 am sorry not to have you at 
school ; but, promise me, both of you," said he, 
looking at Lewis, *' that you will come to Bel- 
lombre in the holidays, and you will always find 
in me a friend." 

Frank jumped up, threw his arms round his 
neck, and thanked him with all his might. 

Mrs. J.'s letter to the master of the school was 
much too full of compliments, apologies, and pa- 
rentheses, for Frank to comprehend ; he gave it 
up, saying, it was his mother's business to make 
it out ; and while she was doing so, he ran in 
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search of Mary, made his way into a part of the 
house which he had never hefore entered, even 
to the sacred apartment of the governess, where 
full in the midst he stood, and seizing upon Mary, 
carried her off, hegging Mademoiselle de Cam- 
hrai's pardon, <ind declaring, that he had some- 
thing of the greatest importance to tell her. 

** Now guess,'' said he, when he had her in 
the passage, *' guess whether it is had or good.'' 
* ** Good to be sure," said Mary, " you need 
not pretend to look grave. What is it, something 
about the engineer ?" 

«' Better," said Frank, 

** Better, what can that be ?^* cried Mary. 

♦' ) cannot stay for you to guess any motr^," 
said Frank, " I am to go with Lewis." 

Mary could hardly believe it, her joy was as 
great as Frank's. He sent her down to his 
mother's room, where he told her, she would 
be made to understand bow it was aU brought 
about, and in the fulness and benevolence of his 
own joy taking every creature in of every kind, 
he went in search qf Spellman, tct tell him, that 
the whole; business was settled, an4 that Gran- 
ville was not offended. This last part of the 
intelligence Spelln^an could hardly believe, nor 
did it seem to give him complete satisfaction, 
even when at last he was[ convinoed of it by 
seeing and speaking to QraqitiUe himself: it was 
in vain for Frank to attep^pt to understand Spell- 
man, he gave that up along with Mrs. J.'s letter. 
A straight and a crooked mind can never agree. 

" What is. it you are dissatisfied with still ?" 
faid Frank. ** Now you see that 6ranville i|. 
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not displeased with you, or with me, dr tvith any 
body, and that Tom is to go to the school you 
wished, and with GranTilie — is not this all you 
want ? — I am sure it is all I want," 

Spellman said, '* Oh ! yes, he was perfectly 

laiislied." But, in fact, he was far from being 

satisfied ; he had expected that Granville would 
have been very angry with Frank, and he had 
hoped to have turned this angei" to his own pur- 
poses. Tom's going to the same school with 
Granville would be nothing gained, unless he 
had the honour of being fag to Granville, and 
under his protection. This was the point at 
which Spellman was aiming for his cousin, and 
of which Mrs. J^ was ambitious. Mr. Granville 
was known to be very generous to his hangers- 
on ; he always used to invite little Drake to 
^Bellombre in the holidays ; he would certainly, 
it was supposed, do as much for Tom. And 
Mrs. J. fancied that this must in time lead to an 
intimacy between herself and Lady Chepstow ; 
and besides^ the- Chepstow family would, she 
was confident, provide in future for Tom, by 
their powerful patronage, if once they should 
take him under their protection. One things 
however, appeai'ed quite clear, that Lady C hep- 
stow *s dislike to Tom's vulgar manners had not 
diminished since she had seen mure of him ; his 
habits of idleness, and the impossibility of amus- 
ing him long with any thing : in short, all the 
faults of a spoiled child, and of an ill-bred school* 
boy combined, had increased her aversion. Yet, 
still from day to day, he was at Bellombre, 
*' upon sufferance, for poor Spelbnain's sake," 
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as her ladyship said. And Spellman was meanljF 
satisfied to see his cousin in this manner just 
endured. He had done imprudently to bring 
him into any degree of comparison with Frank ; 
he felt it too late. Notwithstanding this mistake, 
however, and the unexpected turn which things 
had last taken, Spellman trusted much to his 
powers of flattery, and to that habitual influ- 
ence, which, mixed as he was content that it 
should he, with contempt, he knew he possessed 
over Granyille's mind. Granville had penetra- 
tion enough to see now plainly what had been 
the cause of Spellman's great anxiety to bring 
and keep this boy at Bellombre, yet there was 
something gratifying to pride in the pains which 
had been taken to gain this object. It is now 
settled, said Granville to himself, that this cousin 
Tom of Spellman's i.s to go to {he same school 
with me ; and as there is a place in the carriage 
between me and Cressingham, why should not I 
gratify poor Spellman, and take him with me ? 
—If he does not do me credit at school 
afterwards, I am xkpi bound to take any more 
notice of hioi, or ever to ask him again to 
Bellombre. But I cannot ^refuse poor SpeUinan 
to take his cousiqjt thaugh Tom is such a vu^ar 
boy. 

Spellman saw the waverings of his young 
patron's mind, and had now good hopes of gaining 
his point. Never in his life did he take more 
pains to study Granville's humour, or to make 
himself agreeable to all parties. 

In order to obtain Frank's good word for his 
CQusin, he tutpred Tom., to ipake hiqfi civil, but 
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l^e tutored in vain ; he worshipped Frank, hut 
he worshipped in vain. 



The day for the departure of Frank's father 
aind mother from Bellombre had now arrived. 
Every body in the house was sorry that they 
were going. Every body, exc^t Speliman and 
Tom. Tom did not trouble mmself even to 
pretend to be sorry, but Speliman pulled down 
the comers of his mouth, and endeavoured to 
look sad. Superfluous hypocrisy! foT Frank 
did not see or care how he looked. Speliman 
followed him about the room, and at last, finding 
a moment when nobody could hear him, said he 
had one great favour to beg of Frank. 

** What favour can you have to beg of me f ' 
said Frank. 

«* I will tell you," said Spellman.^ 
** Quick then, for I am in a hurry." 
** Directly," said Speliman ; but he never 
could tell any thing, much less ask a favour di- 
redly: so he went back several steps. " You 
know, Frank,^' said he, ^' at least I know, if your 
modesty ^es not allow you to believe it, that 
you are such a favourite now with Mr. Gran- 
ville, that he would not refuse any thing you ask. 
Now, you would do me the greatest favour in 
the world, which I should never forget to my 
dying-day^ and I'd do as much for you^ if you 
would ask him one thing.'* 
*' What?" said Frank. 
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'' You know he would rather have had jou 
for hi? fag a thousand times, than poor Tom^'' 

'* 1 know,*' said Frank. 

*' But, as he cannot have you, will you ask him 
now to take Tom in his carriage, to school with 
him, properly under his protection ?'* 

No : Frank said he could not ask any such 
thing, that Mr. Granville must judge for himself, 
and do as he pkaped. 

*' Then you We not the good-natured hoy I 
took you for ?" said Spellman. 

Perhaps I am not the weak boy, you took me 
for, thought Frank. 

" Then you will see, I shall get it done with- 
out your assistance," said Spellman. 

'* 1 have nothing to do with it,'* said Frank, 
" and I shall not meddle with it, one way or the 
other — ^my friend Lewis advised me not'* 

*« i am much obliged to your friend Lewis, in- 
deed, said Spellmdu. " I knew it was not your 
own thought — I knew you Were too good-natur- 
ed — you will do it at last, 1 am sure." 

** No, I cannot," repeated Frank. 

** But, why not — Why won't you speak for 
Tom? — If he has ever offended you, I'll make 
him beg your pardon." , 

^^ He has not offended me ; he has never of- 
fend me, and I do not want him to beg my par- 
don." 

" But why don't you like him ?" said Spell- 
man. . 

*' Because — I cannot tell you, he is your cou- 
sin, and it would not be civil to tell you ; let me 
go," said he, turning away, disgusted by Spell- 
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xnaD's meannen, ** there is our carriage come to 
the door, and I must go» and call Mary.'' The 
whole &mily had collected ,in the library f and 
aome were expressing regrets^ and others were 
hoping they should meet again, and some were 
returning books they had borrowed ; some were 
•earcbing for books that were to be lent to the 
parting guests ; some were piking in port-fo* 
iios, and others were sendAgflke gardener for 
cuttings and layers, which (well packed^) must 
be put into the carriage. 

^' Oh ! my yellow rose, that Mr. Berkeley 
promised me," cried Mary. <M am afraid my 
yellow rose tree has not come." 

*< Never mind," said .Frank, '^ for mamma 
said, that if it was taken up at this time of year, 
it never would live ; and if it did live, it is ten 
to one that it never woold blow." 

'' But it blows beautifully in Mr. Berkeley's 
garden, and why should it not blow in mine ? 
Pray, mamma, inquire, will you, whether it is 
come ?" 

Inquiries were made, no rose-tree had comc^ 
for Miss Mary, but every body said, that if Mr. 
Berkeley had promised it, it would certainly ar- . 
rive, for he never forgot any thing he promised. 

Some thought that Mr. JBerkeley had hot yet 
returned home ; but one of the servants had 
seen him coming home late last nisht. Frank 
then was eager to run to bid him &rewell, but 
Mary begged that they might wait, she was sure 
that Mr. Berkeley lyould come to take leave of 
them. 

" And here he is," said Frank, who was at 
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the window, " lie is comiDg up the shrubbery- 
walk, that leads from the vicarage — I saw him, 
and you will see him just now. Here he is, but 
without the rose-tree in his hand, yet he has 
something else that you will like, I think, added 
Frank, significantly. 

Tom now juoon^ up, exclaiming, " I'll bet a 
crown it's a haj^Rig parson brings a hare of- 
ten ; but,'* lool^lf out of the window, he added, 
*' no such good thing, it's only a stupid port-fo- 
lio." 

As Mr. Berkeley drew nearer, Tom saw his 
face, and said to Spellman, 

** That man is very like somebody, I am sure, 
I have seen before somewhere." 

** Did not you see him at church, last Sun- 
day ?' smd Spellman. 

*' How could I, whon 1 was not there ?" said 
Tom, keeping his eyes fixed upon Mr. Berkeley, 
who was coming up the steps. The moment he 
entered the 'room, Tom hid himself behind a 
pillar ; there he watched an opportunity to get 
out of the room, but Lady Chepstow was in the 
way, and he dared not cross her path. Nobody 
observed him, all were happily intent upon Mr. 
Berkeley, and the portfolio. In the portfolio 
was a drawing, which one of his obliging daugh- 
ters had made, of the print which Frank and 
Lewis had so much admired, and which Mr. 
Berkeley begged Frank to accept. Lady 
Chepstow desired to have the pleasure of 
seeing the drawing, and every body gathered 
round, to look at. Every body except Tom, 
irho thinking this a good time for escaping out of 
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tbe room, made an effort, to get to the door, 
pushing by Mr. Granville so rudely, that Spell- 
man caught his arm saying, 

«* How can you push so, Tom ? and why can- 
not you come and look at this beautiful drawing, 
like Frank and every body else ?" 

" I don't want to see it," said Tom ^ " I want 
to see the horses at the door." 

Tom struggled and kicked||pellman's shins, 
who let him go, fearing Ladj^Dhepstow would 
see this outrage. 

** Tom will be quite another creature, I ex- 
pect," said Spellman^ '* when he has been at a 
good school, and under your protection for a 
year." 

" Tiou expect wonders," said Granville, half 
smiling. 

Granville left Spellman, and stood behind 
Frank, looking over his head at the drawing. 

Lady Chepstow made some observations at this 
instant, which could not be distinctly heard, be- 
cause the horses, which wejre at the door, and 
which, till now, had stood perfectly still, were 
growing very restless. Looking out, to see what 
was the matter, her Ladyship descried Tom, 
who had scrambled up upon the coach-box, and 
was kicking his feet, in despite ot the coachman, 
against the foot-board. 

*' Do, somebody — yes, Spellman, that's a good 
creature, do take that boy down, will you," said 
Lady Chepstow ; " or," added she, as Spellman 
left the room, " we shall have that boy's neck 
broken at Bellombre, and he had better break it 
somewhere else." 
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Mr. Berkeley now looked out of the wi^Ofr, 
as others did» at the taking down, of Tom, wh^ 
called out, that he would not come down, and 
that he would do as he liked. <* 1 recollect that 
voice/* said Mr. Berkeley. 

<< It is not, indeed, a Toke to he foi^otten,'* 
said Lady Chepstow. 

Tom, who was now standing near the window, 
looked up, and i^bg Mr. Berkeley, who bowed 
to him, and wasVlgtnning to speak to him, he 
straight turned his back, pretending not to hear. 

Granville called to him, and said, in a stem 
Voice, " don't you hear Mr. Berkeley speaking 
to you ?" 

Speliman turned Tom*s face again to the win- 
dow, and held him by the shoulders, tellin|; him, 
he must not be so bashful, he must not run away, 
he must behave civilly, and answer when he was 
spoken to. 

" He can't be speaking to me," said Tom. 
'' Let me go, cousin Speliman, I don't know him." 

" I am not surprised," said Mr. Beiiceiey 
inildly, ** that the young geutleman does not re- 
collect me, for the only time that I ever saw 
him, was nearly a year ago ; and then he wes 
stunned by a terrible &11 from his horse. You 
do not then remember my taking you up from 
the bank, do you, young gentieman ?" said he, 
agcdn speaking to him from the open window. 

" Not I," said Tom, still struggling to get 
away ; •* 1 don't remember any thing about it." 

*' Do not detain him. Said Mr. Berkeley, '* he 
seems to be terribly afraid of me, I don't know 
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why ; I was merely going to ask whether his 
horse had recovered from his sprain." 

" 1 don't know," said Tom, bursting away 
from Spellman, and making off towards the sta- 
bles. 

*' It is only bashfulness," said Spellman, pur- 
suing him. 

*' Brutal bashfulness 1" said Lady Chepstow. 

" Depend upon it, this is not Dure bashfulness,'" 
said Granville. •*■ 

" Frank, what were you going to say, you look 
very eager, and yet very doubtful ?'* said Cress- 
ingbam. 

** Because 1 believe, but I am not sure, si^j,'' 
said Frank, turning to Mr, Berkeley, *' that the 
horse, of which you were speaking, is mine. 
Was it pretty, was it black? Was its name Fdlix?" 

** Whether it was pretty, I can't say," replied 
Mr. Berkeley. " It was black, I recollect, but I 
cannot tell whether its name was Felix ; its 
shoulder was sadly sprained.'' 

*' Sprained its shoulder ! Oh, then, it was poor 
Felix," cried Frank and Mary. 

"Thank you, for recollecting and. asking for 
him, sir," said Frank, " he is quite well. Did 
you gee himfaU, sir ?" 

" I did," said Mr. Berkeley. 

*'• How extraordinary, mamma, that Mr, Berke? 
ley should see it," said Mary. 

** Not very extraordinary," said Mr. Berkeley. 
" I happened to be at the door of a cottage, 
where I had been visiting one of my poor parish- 
ioners in a remote place." 
U 2 
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<Mn a kme near a pool of water^ with flat 
stepping 8toDe«, was it not ?'* said Frank. 

'* Just so," said Mr. Berkeloj. 

*' Now, I know the reason, papa, why Felix 
was so frightened at the sight of those stones the 
day we led him home ; hut sir," continued Frank, 
returning to Mr. Berkeley, '^ will you tell me,, 
for I never heard exactly how it was ?'* 

<' I was at the £pttage of a poor woman, who 
lives in a lane n^ the common, and 1 saw this 
young gentleman and his senrant galloping across 
the common," 

** Galloping!" repeated Frank with astonish- 
ment, looking at Mary, and his fetber and mo- 
ther, by turns. 

*< Do not interrupt, my dear," said his mother. 

** He was certainly galloping, when I saw 
him," continued Mr. Be&eley, «' and as violent- 
ly as he could go. He, and the man with him, 
seemed to be running races ; he got foremost, 
and leaped his horse through a gap in the hedge. 
Into the lane ; the horse came on the stepping 
stones, slipped and feU, and threw his rider on 
the opposite bank ; the horse sprained hta 
shoulder terribly, providentially the young gen* 
tleman was unhurt. I took him up, and gave 
him what assistance 1 could, but he says he does 
not recollect me." 

Frank and Mary looked at one another i^^, 
and stood silent, quite shocked by this discovery 
of Tom*8 falsehood, 

'* But, papa, he certainly said he was trotting 
the horse, and trotting very gently, did not he ?" 
said Frank, at last breaking silence. 
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^« Yeft, ai^ ys iaother'fl note said so, and the 
groom said so, if I recollect,'' said Maiy; ^ and 
you know he promised. upon his word, that he 
would go gently.*' 

'* I believe we had better say no more about 
it,'' said Frank. 

" But I must beg you will say more, and make 
ine understand all this," said Granville. ** Before 
I have any thing to do with this boy, 1 must know 
distinctly what he is." 

^< Do not you see what he is ; is not his manner 
enough ?" said Lady Chepstow. 

•' No, mother, I would not condemn a boy, or 
give him up merely for his manner. There is a 
great difference, I hope, between bad manners 
and bad principles." 

Frank's father strongly agreed in this, and 
thinking that the whole truth ought to be known 
to Mr. Granville, he related the circumstances. 

** What ! did he break his promise, and tell a 
lie ? I will have nothing to do with him," said 
Granvilte. 

*' That is right— -send him hopae directiy, pray, 
Horace," said Lady Chepstow, " before we part 
with our friends, else I shall have him when we 
are alone, coming begging and praying to me, and 
crying, no doubt. Send him off this minute, 
Horace." 

Granville left the room, and went to obey his 
mother* s orders. 

He found Tom and Spellman at theatable-door, 
Spellman still arguing with him, and he stru^ling 
and kicking against the door, and crying that he 
would go home to his mother. 
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f ' Yes» SpeUman, send him borne tUs mtiuile," 
said Granville — *' it must be so." 

Spellman stood astonished, while GranviUe 
ordered a servant to bring out Master Tom's 
horse, and to call his groom to go with him 
directly. 

Tom stood still, and looked much alarmed. 

" Surely, my dear Horace, you ivould not send 
my cousin off in this way T' Spellman began, as 
he led Granville out of the hearing of the ser- 
vants. 

" I am very sorry for you, my dear Spellman,'' 
{Said Granville, *' but it must be so. You shall 
hear the facts, and judge." 

Spellman heard the whole, but endeavoured 
to excuse Tom, which displeased Granville ex- 
ceedingly. • 

'' You cannot excuse such falsehood, Spellman, 
I hope ?" 

" He is my cousin, consider," said Spellman^ 
'^ and so young and so spoiled as he has-been." 

** I am sorry for it, but that is not my fault." 

?' Oh, my dear Horace, for my sake consider 
my cousin, my own cousin!' said Spelimau« 

'f Jf he were forty times your cousin I can 
have nothing to do with him," said Granville 
steadily ; '* besides, my mother desires that he 
should go." 

M But if he must go now," said Spellijaao, ** say 
nothing about it, will you ? or the poor boy l» 
rqined forjever." 

" I will never say a word about him* I am 
sorry for you, Spellipan," repeated Gr^nrille^ 
*' but I wonder vou could defend such coiiduct." 
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'<It I donH defend it; I think It's horrible. 
Only I know how he has been spoiled at home, 
and at that detestable school ; and I am sure that 
when he is at another school, and if he was under 
your eye, he would become quite another crea- 
ture." 

As Granville was silent, Spellman continued in 
his most supplicating and flattering tone — ** I 
know he would become so fond of you, he would 
be so attached to you ; though nobody else 
could manage him, I know you could do any thi^g 
you pleased with him by a word. 1 know by 
myself what power you have. I know " 

'' Do not flatter me any more, Spellman," 
taid Granville. 

Spellman stopped short, and looked at Gran- 
Tille, as if he was not sure he had heard ri^tly. 

** I flatter i and flatter yon !" 

*' Yes, yon flatter me." 

Spellman, protesting he never flattered, took 
Mr. Granville's arm, and, walking on, began to 
re-urge his suit in favour of his cousin. '* If yon 
would say a word to Lady Chepstow, you are all 
powerfol, yon would save ray consin from this 
disgrace." 

'* Don't urge farther ; I cannot, Spellman." 

Spellman, however, observing what reluctance 
Granville felt to disoblige him, thought that if he 
pushed the matter boldly to tiie utmost, that he 
should sncceed. He withdrew his arm suddenly 
from Granville's, exclaiming, in a high tone, that 
he felt himself ill-used ; that he had feelings as 
well as Mr. Granville, and pride of his own too : 
that he could not bear to see his near relation so 
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treated ; diigracefoUj packed off: he c(rald not 
justify it to his conscience to stand hy and see it 
done : that, well as he loved Mr# Gran?ille, if 
Mr. Granville persisted in sending his cousin 
away, without saying a word to save him, he 
could not longer look upon him as his friend. 
He confessed this was not ,his idea of a friend. 
In short, if his cousin was sent aw^ from Bel- 
lombre, he would go along with him he was de- 
termined. 

Granville stood silent, and Spellman, seeing 
signs of strong emotion in his countenance, fan^ 
cied he would yield if he pushed the matter to 
extremity; so, turning abruptly, and imitating, 
as well as he could, Granville's own decided tone 
and manner, he calFed to one of the servants in 
the yard, and ordered that his horse should he 
saddled as well as Mr. Tom's. 

<< Spellman, you are in a passion ; I will give 
you time to cool. You had better not go,'* said 
Granville, leaving him. Spellmen was not in a 
passion, he only pretended to be indignant, to 
work upon his friend's real ieelmgs. With al^ 
his art, as Cres^ingham^ told him, he did not know 
that friend well : he knew all the weaknesses, 
bat none of the strength of his character. He 
fancied that Granville could not live without him 
and flattery. He thought that his quitting Bel- 
lombre would produce a great effect, and that he 
and his cousin would be recalled in a few days* 
He mounted his horse in a finely acted passion, 
bowing to Granville as he passed th# windows ; 
observed that he looked astonished, and saw, or 
thought he saw,.tbat Granville beckoned to him, 



augured well of bis weakness from this', galloped 
on, passed the gate, and never, we hope, was 
recalled to Bellombre. 



All this while the carriage was at the door, 
the horses who had been standing still against 
their will an unconscionable time, now pricked 
up their ears on hearing the step of the carriage 
let down. But. they were yet to wait, while, 
after every body else had got into the carriage, 
Frank was detained on the steps by each indivi- 
dual of the house of Bellombre, to wish him a 
fresh good-bye, and who held him back while 
they repeated their desire to see him again when- 
ever his father and mother could bring him. 

** He has promised me, and that is enough," 
said Granville. '* I am sure of him, and I Jiope 
he is sure of me." 

*' Quite, thank you," said Frank. 

''^ And, Frank, stay one minute— -one thing 
more I will promise you," said Granville, ^' that 
the next time you come to Bellombre, you shall- 
not, if 1 can prevent it, meet any tormentors." 

** Nor any flatterers either, if I can prevent 
it," said Cressingham. •* Fray tell me, Frank," 
said he, laying his hand on the carriage-door, '^ if 
you were forced to choose between them, which 
would you rather have, the tormentors or the 
flatterer?" 

" The tormentors, to be sure,'' said Frank : 
^* they did me a great deal of good, and I grew 



tsed to tiieir tea^^ at hgty bill flie flatterer 
fte?er did me any &>od.'' 

*' Ri^t,'* said Cressini^iam. 

Granviile gave his last approving nod, and they 
departed. 

The weather was fine, and the drive home 
was dehghtfal, even though it was not a nrew 
wmy, Mary, especially, enjoyed it ; for it bad 
aeeaaed to her very long sinoe they had been al| 
together. Now she could hear Frank's thoughts 
and feelii^ about every thing and every person 
they had seen at Bellombre ; bat chiefly she waa 
interested in hearing that his fether and mother 
were quite satisfied with him, that they thought 
h^ had borne cdl his little trials better than they 
could have expected, and that he had beep im^ 
proved by them in the strength of mind whicb 
would be neceiBsary for hkn at school. 

Boys, even at Frank's early age, as his father 
observed, begin to lay the foundation of a cha^^ 
racter for themselves ; and Frank had n6w begun 
well ; he had raised i^ the minds of some of those 
who were to be his future companions in life, 
good expectations of hi& temper, tmtb, and ho- 
nourable principles, he had won the regard of 
two new friends^ and had increased the esteem 
and afection of his friend Lewis, to whom he 
had proved that he was sincerely and steadily 
attached ; his mother had been particularly 
pleased, by observing, that Frank had not be- 
trayed much of that foolish vanity which she had 
dreaded as the foiMe of his mind. Mary was si- 
lent, and hi^py in silence, as long as these r^ 
marks on Frank's conduct and character lasted, 
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but ttem the iBOoieBt hk praises ceased, she be- 
gan to talk, and the conversation was kept up 
between the yoong people with that unceasing 
flow of spirits which the prospect of returning 
home and to their usual happy ways naturally 
excited. 

The first creature they ran to see was their 
good Mrs. Catherine. 

After she had kissed Mary, she held out her 
4rms to Frank. 

** What I and you too ! — Do you come back 
to me,^' said she, *^ just such as you went?— I 
had expected you would have been a fine young 
gentleman after your visit to Bellonribre, and too 
grand to come to my room to see your old 
nurse." 

" Tou expected very wrong then^" said Frank, 
*< but I do not believe you are in earnest : else 
1 know how I could punish you. Look, here are 
your spectacles mended for you ; you thought I 
should forget them, but you see you were mistoken 
in that too ; and to save yourself the trouble of 
atooping again, you may eive me another kiss 
for the prettiest tortoise*shell kitten you ever 
saw in your life, which you are to have on 
Monday.^ 

The expectation of the new tortoise-shell 
favourite kept Mrs. Catherine from being quite 
overpowered by the news tht^ Frank was cer> 
tainly to go to school on the Monday following. 

Frank^ next care was so to arrange their 
flfiars during this last week, that they should be 
as much with Mary as possible. Lewis and he 
agreed that they would take only shoft rides, $f> 
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that they might always return by the time that 
she had finished her lessons. They were the. 
more anxious to be kind to her because she was 
so careful not to b^ any trouble or restraint to 
them ; she even begged that they would do what 
they liked best about riding, and that they would 
not return on purpose to walk with her. 

'* For," said she, " you know I must soon 
leiiFD to be quite alone when Frank goes- to 
school ; niid it's better for me to learn by degrees : 
Ijiifs ]^ what 1 often used to try to think in the 
IpDg fortnight at Bellembre. It will be much 
easier at bome,^' kidded she, *' because here I 
have tn-duj pleas^iDt things that 1 like to do, and 
I have ahvaj!^ mamma to talk to when she has 
dooe being bu^j* So pray ride as much as you 
please." 

One day of this week was spent with their 
excellent friend. Colonel Birch. He rejoiced 
to hear that the two young friends were to go to 
the same school, though he was still inclined to 
)i>eheve that some delay would occur. 

Two evenings were happily spent in revisiting, 
certainly for the last time this season, old Mrs. 
Wheeler, and the eardener-of'the-green-gaie, 
Frank was proud to feel, that his having been 
laughed at about them, bad made no impression 
npon his mind. He left with Mrs. Wheelgr H 
legacy which she much prized, a dog, the son of 
Colonel Birch's great dog, which the Colonel 
had trained for him, ajixd which was the most 
jdiverting as well as the most obedient of dogs, 
and Mrs. Wheeler had no doubt would prove the 
most faithful of his kind, '^ I was just wishing 
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for a dog," said she, ** for yon must know, sir, 
our Jo wler died last winter." 
• ** Do you think I did not know that ?" said 
Frank ; " that is the very reason I thought of 
bringing you a young dog to comfort you for the 
loss of the old one." 

** Oh, think of his remembering about my old 
dog and my old self I" exclaimed Mrs. Wheeler, 
** after he has been away too, and is going off to 
school. God bless him ! wherever he goes he 
will never forget his friends." 

This last was heard only by Mary, after Frank 
had left the house. Hts farewell visit to the 
gardener and his i^on, was still more satisfactory ; 
for Lewis had received a letter from his father, 
desiring to have the gardener's son sent to him, 
and requesting that Frank might be the beareft 
of this good news. * There was also a smaller 
service which Frank did for the gardener, which 
pleased him particularly. While he was at 
Bellombre, he had heard of many curious prac- 
tical .experiments on the means of improving 
fruit-trees, and especially on the possibility of 
making our pears and peaches as large, as fine, 
and as abundant as any which are to be found in 
foi;^ign countries, Frank thought of his friend, 
the gardener, when he had heard these observa- 
tions, and repeated as much as he could re- 
member of them, lending the gardener the Re- 
view * in which the books containing them are 
nentioned. 

* l5diol)urgh Bc?iew,,No. LXVHI, 
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With s(une of these he was already acquainted ; 
others were new to him, and thej werft, ^s he 
said, the very things he most wished to see ; l^e 
added, that be took it narticularlj kindly of 
Frank that he thought of him and his garden in 
the midst of all his diversions and fine people at 
Bellomhre : this wi^s what he called having a 
sood memory in every sense of the word ; *< and 
here is a garden in which you and your firienda 
will always find yourselves as welcome, as if it 
were your own, and Miss Mary the same.'* 

The gardener inquired, when Frank was to be 
at home a^ain. And when he was told, it was t# 
be at Christmas, he picked out for Marv some 
Christmas-rose and wall-flower, which he told 
her would make a good figure in their garden, 
at that season, and would be in blow, to welcome 
him. Mary thanked him more for this thoiu^ht, 
than for all he had ever given her before, of 

" Pqrple grape, green fig, or apricock.^ 

She found the days of this last week passed 
away terribly quickly, and when it was Saturday, 
she could not believe it, she thought it was Fri« 
day, she had hoped it was Friday, till the ap* 
pearance of a little new trunk, in which Frank's 
clothes were to be packed, convinced her of tb# 
melancholy certainty. Frank, who Mt that it 
was the part of a ;nan to keep up her snirits and 
his own, did whatever he could to comfort her ; 
but, even with him, it came to whistling some<> 
times, and sometimes to the wise observation, of, 
*' It's all for my good, Mary ;" and sometimes to 
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the unapliweraUe assertion, that, ^' Christmad 
will come, you know, Mary." 

Every thing he could think of that he possesjs- 
ed, and that she could like, he set apart for her 
in their last visit to his garden; and when he 
was sorting bis goods for packing up, she thank- 
ed him, and thought he was very good-natured, 
and wondered how he could think of so many 
things for her in all his hurry : hut what coi|i- 
forted her hest; was, the employing her to do 
something for him ; and he and Mrs. Catherine, 
together, found out a variety of jobs, that Mary 
could do better than any body else. There wer<> 
handkerchiefs to be marked, and lists to be writ- 
ten of his clothes and of his books, for she was a 
practised and expert hand at writing lists. 

The books which he was allowed to carry 
With him, were few indeed compared with the 
numbers which he had intended should go at the 
bottom of the trunk, but which would have fill- 
ed, as Mrs. Catherine declared, bottom, middle, 
and top. In the selection which Frank and 
Mary, together, made,, there were a few very 
valuable books. Among these, the principal 
were a bible, which had long been his mother's, 
and the Homer's Iliad, which his father had^on 
as a prize, at School, and which he had given to 
Frank, expressing a hope that he would some 
day bring home premium-books of his own. Of 
this Homer unfortunately, however, the first vo- 
lume was not to be found ; high and low, above, 
about, and underaeath, it was searched for in 
vain. One faint hope remained, that it might 
not have been returned by Colonel Birch. 
X 2 



Frtuk't olod)er> at his earnest reqoest, teat att 
express messenget to tbe Colonel, late in 4kM 
evening, with a note from Frank, beseeching faim 
to look oter all his books, and if he coald find 
^e lost Tolnme, to be snre to send it ^is ni^, 
or reiy , very early in the morning, as they were 
to set off at seven. The tmnk was at last cIm^r 
ed, and locked, and corded, and nothii^ remain^ 
ed for Mary to do, but to look at the lettem 
marked in brass nails on the hd, andbri^t^a 
those nails were, she could scarcely see thena 
through the tears which dimmed her eyes, there- 
fbre she stooped down, and began to bnghteii 
the F, by rubbing it with great care ; but tears 
fidling fast while she rubbed, it may be doubted 
whether she did pot do more harm than good. 
Kind Mrs. Catherine called her to help to pack 
the carpet-bag, and Mary sprung up, aqd ran for 
the various odd things, which were to go in that 
last and best resource. 

Night came — and morping, and early breakfast,^ 
at wMch all who were geii^, apd all who were 
to stay, assembled. Bfary eat little, but put 
every thing near Frank and Lewis, which it was 
possible that they ^^mld ^at. She said not a 
word, but she listened tQ ^very word that wat 
said to Frat^kt etrpecially the last words of ad- 
vice, which his father and mother gave him, and 
which Mary seemed to think she was also ip, re* 
member for him. 

No answer yet from Colonel Birch ; but, jost 
as they had given up all hopes ^ the return of 
their messengers the Colonel himself i^peared. 
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«< Ib it fioidbks/' wmd he, ii Im enteHdtiie 
foooi, *^ tliat Frank is redfy going ? It is w6ll 
yon misMd your book, and sent yonr m^en* 
ger ; I own I had depended so much on nunnma's 
keeping him one day longer, that I had not in*» 
tended coming to take leave of him, till to*mor« 
row* 1 am glad, that I am in time to say, good 
hye, and God bless yoii, n^ dear boy.'l 

Frank looked, as- if he said, ^* Thank ydu." 

The Colonel ei^cused tbe want of the words^ 
and continued, 

*• Here*syour book for yoii, I found it for yon 
at past twelve o'clc^k last night. Now, Frank, 
I have qo advice to give you : you can want none 
with such a father and mother as heaven has 
blessed yon Vith. But I must tell yqi;^, that I 
expect you will dbtinguisih yourseu |T---do you 
hear, my boy ?" 

<^ I do ; and I will if I can," said Frank. 

*' Apd yqu can, if you will," said his father. 

*^ I expect you will distinguish yourself, as 
your father did before you," continued Colonel^ 
Birch, '^ and as yotUY* friend Lewis is doing as &8t 
as he can.'^ 

** Some celebrated n^m says, that Alei(ander^ 
at tl^e hea4 of the world, neyer enjoyed so much 
true pleasure as is felt by a school-boy 9j^ the 
head of his school. I knuw nothing about ^ex* 
ander's feelings, but I remember as well«as if it 
were yesterday, the joy your father felt^ and I 
for him, t^je day he got to the head of our school. 
So fare yon well, my ^ear little fellow, folloif 
bia exauipj(e." 
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Frank returned the sqmeeze of the bandy 
which Colonel Birch gave him, hut his heart was 
so fall* that he could not utter a single word. 

" I will never disgrace them !" leas the sen^e' 
of what he thou^t, as he turned away from his 
lather and mother, and Mary, and got into the 
carriage. Mary put the volume of the Iliad in 
after him. His mother had written in the first 
page, the following lines, which Frank never 
saw tin the next day. 

« Go on, dear boy, 'tis virtue leads ; 
He that determines, half succeeds ; 

No obstacles can move. 
Seek useful knowledge, honest fame, 
Po honour to an honoured name ; 

And well thy race approve. 
Oh, think what joy my heart shall know, 
How bright th* expiring lamp shall glow. 

When quivering o'er the tomb ; 
•If, in the evening of my days, 
I live to hear thy well-earned praise^ 

And see thy honours bloom I" 
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